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Trong cuốn giáo trình này, người học sẽ tìm được những điều cơ bản liên quan 
đến kho từ vựng tiếng Anh, những đặc điểm và sự phân chia. Mỗi bài là một mảng 
lrọn vẹn trong từ vựng học, các vẫn để liên quan trong đó được trinh bày dưới 
những tiêu đề riêng để người học dễ theo dõi. Các vấn đề có tính lí thuyết được 
trình bày một cách giản dị, dễ hiếu kèm theo những ví dụ cụ thể, sinh động. 


Cuốn giáo trình này được biên soạn phục vụ cho sinh viên tiếng Anh (học năm 
thứ 3 và năm thứ 4) học môn từ vựng học tiếng Anh. Nó đáp ứng đây đủ những yêu 
cầu của chương trình học về môn học này. Cuốn giáo trình này có thể còn là mối 
quan tâm thích thú cho những đọc giả mà trình độ tiếng Anh của họ đã khá đủ để 
đọc những văn bản tương đối khó và họ muốn có thông tin về: 


se Tài nguyên từ vựng của tiếng Anh hiện đại (ví dụ, về từ đồng nghĩa, từ đối 
nghĩa) 

e_ Các đặc điểm tu từ của từ vựng tiếng Anh 

se Bản chất phức tạp về nghĩa của từ và các phương pháp nghiên cứu chúng, 

se Thành ngữ tiếng Anh 

e _ Những thay đối mà từ vựng tiếng Anh đã trải qua trong lịch sử phát triên của 
chúng 


và về những khía cạnh khác của tữ vựng học tiếng Anh. 


Người ta khó mà làm chủ hoàn hảo một ngôn ngữ nếu thiếu kiến thức về những 
vấn đề này, bởi sự làm chủ hoàn hảo một ngôn ngữ bao hàm cách tiếp cận có ý 
thức tới các tài nguyên của ngôn ngữ dó và ít nhất, đòi hỏi phải có một sự hiếu biết 
nhất định về cơ cấu bên trong đã làm cho hệ thống ngôn ngữ khổng lồ vận hành 
được. 


Nhằm làm cho cuốn sách thêm sinh động, hấp dẫn, chúng tôi có đưa vào khá 
nhiều mẫu chuyện cười và những giai thoại trích đoạn từ các sách của một số nhà 
văn nổi tiếng, cũng qua đó làm sáng tỏ việc các vấn đề từ vựng được sử dụng cho 
mục dích tu tử. 


Nguyễn Mạnh Hùng 
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PREFACE 


In this course-book the learner will find the ftundamentals of the main problems assocIated 
with English vocabulary, ifs characteristcs and subdivisions. Each unit contains both 
theory and vivid examples. 

The course-book is intended for English language students (3rd and 4th years of studIe) 
taking the course of English lexicology and fully meets the requirements of the program In 
the subject. l† may also be of interest to all readers, whose command of English 's 
sufficlent to enable them to read texts of average difíiculty and who would like to gain some 
Information about the vocabulary resources of Modern English (for example, aboul 
Synonyms and antonyms), abouf the stylistic pecullarilles of English vocabulary, about the 
complex nature of the words meaning and the modern methods oÏÍ IÍs investigalion, aboul 
English idioms, about those changes that English vocabulary underwent ¡n !Ís historical 
development and about some ofher aspects of English lexIicology. 

One can hardly acquire a perlect command of a language without having knowledge of all 
these things, for a periect command of a language Implies the conscIious approach to the 
language s resources and at least a partial understanding of the Inner mechanlsm which 
makes the huge language systlem worf. 

Io make the lessons more Interesting, a number of Jokes, anecdotes, extracts from some 
famous writers' works are Included in them. These will also help to !llustrate the use of 
words for stylistic Durposes. 

lƒ Ï try to thank everyone who has helped me In the preparation of this material, the list of 
names would be longer than the Begats. Lexicology Is the sort of Íield, Ì am happy to say, 
hat Is distnguished by a constant and Ilively exchange of nniormation. lhe names 
mentioned below are but a minimal expression of my gratitude. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Lê Quốc Hạnh, senior lecturer of the English Department, whose 
advice and cooperatlon have been mmvaluable during the process of compllation and 
revision. 

Thanks are due to Profs., Dr. Elizabeth Pats (U.C), Dr. David Smith, Dr. Paul McGiliick, Dr. 
Gillian Perrett (U. S), who did their bes† to teach me so much about the English language. 
Thanks are due to_my Australian colleagues Jdenny Anderson, Jane Hower for their helpful 
suggesfions. l am grateful to Mr. Lê Ngọc Tường, Deputy Director oÏÍ HUFS and the 
Scientific Xesearch Department of HUFS for their strong support. 

Finally, My sincere thanks go to my fond colleagues and students of the English 
Department for their very constructive ideas and feedback. 

None of them, or anyone else mentioned, Is responsIble for my errors and omission§s. 


Nguyen Manh Hung 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE 


By the chd Oƒ the conrse stMdents wHl 


I. _Be familiar with the fundamentals of the word theorv and of the main 
Droblems associated with Enplish vocabulary, 1ts characteristics and 
subdIvisions: 


2. Have developed a better understanding of the vocabulary resources of 
Modern English, the stylistic peculiaritles of English vocabulary, and of 
the complex nature of the words meaning, the modern methods of Its 
IIVestigation and those changes that English vocabulary underWent In ItS 
historical developmenni: 


3. Establish links between the theory of lexicology and the reality of living 
specech; 


+1. Be consclIous of the "Inner mechanism" which makes the huge language 
sVvsiem wOork; 


5. Develop a better command of English and thus being more confident In 
using English; 
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UNIT 1 


WORDS & LEXICOLOGY 


WHAT ISA WORDUD?2 WHAT IS LEXICOLOGY? 
These and similar questions are answered by lexicological research. 


The word /exrcolosy derives Írom reeK with /exv/s meaning word, or the 
fotal toc. 6ƒ w'ords and logos meaning science Or theory, đĩiscowrse. Thus, 
Lexicology, a branch @ƒ lIngHIsics, 1s the stHdly Oƒ word. 


Ít 1s sienificant that many scholars have attempted to define the words as a 
linguIstic phenomenon. Yet none of the definttions can be considered totally 
satisfactory in all aspects. 


Ít 1s equally surprising that, despite all the achievements of modern science, 
ccrtain essential aspects of the nature of the word stilÏ escape us. Nor do we 
fully understand the phenomenon called "language”, of which the word Is a 
fundamental unIt. 


We€ know nothing - or almost nothing - about the mechantsm by which a 
speaKer s mental procesS IS converted into sound øroups called “words", nor 
about the reverse process whereby a listeners brain converts the acoustic 
phenomena Into notions and ideas, thus establishing a tfWo-Way process Of 
COmmunication. 


Weê know little about the nature of relattons between the word and the 
referent. 


lÍ we assumed that there is a direct relation between the word and the 
referent - which seems loglcal - It øIves rIse to another question: how should 
'we explain the fact gu: the same referent is designated by quite diiferent 
languages. 
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We do know by now - though with vague uncertainty - that there 1s nothing 
accidental about the vocabulary of the language; that each word 1s a small 
unit within a vast, eÍficient and perfectly balanced system. 


WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT THÈ WORD 


The list of unknown êould:be extended, but it 1s probably high time to look 
at the briphter side and register some of the things we do know about the 
nature of the word. 


Firsf, we do know that the word 1s a unit oÍ speech which, as such, serves 
the purposes of human communication. Thus, the word can be defined as a 
d"11† Oƒ CONHƯ,NHHICAHOH. 


Secondiy, the word can be perceived as the total of the sounds which 
COTmDPTIS€ II. 


Thư, the word, viewed structurally, possesses several characterIstics. 


MAJOR PECULIARITIES OF TH WORD 


The modern approach to word studies 1s based on distinguishing between 
the ex/ernaÏ and the ¡mfernal structures of the word. 


By exfernal sfrucfure of the word we mean Its morphological structure. For 
example, In the word-/osf-npressionisís the following morphemes can be 
distinguished: the prefÍixes /ØØ5/-, /m-, the rootL press, the noun-fƒorming 
suÍfixes -iøn, -isf , and the øgrammatical suffix of plurality -s. All these 
morphemes constitute the external structure of the word ØSf-UĐT€SSIOHISES. 


The external structure of words, and also typical word-Íormation patterns, 
are studied ¡n the session on word-building. 


The mfernal síructure of the Word, or 1tS meaning, 1s nowadays commonly 
referred to as the word'S $£rnaHfIC SIFHCIHT€. 


Thịs 1s certainly the words main aspect. Words can serve the purposes of 
human communicatlon solely due to ther meaninss, and IL ¡is most 
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unfortunate when this fact 1s ipnored by some contemporary scholars who, 
¡in their obsession with the fetish of structure tend to condemn as Irrelevant 
anything that eludes mathematical analysis. And this 1s exactly what 
meaning, with 1†s subtle variation and shIfts, 1s apt to đo. 


The area of lexicologv speclalising In the semantic studies of the word 1s 
called semamfics. 


Another structural qspect 0ƒ the word ts tfs umify. The Word possesses both 
external (or formal) unity and semantic unIty. 


Formal wmiíy OÍ the word 1s sometimes Inaccurately ¡nterpreted as 
Indivisibility. The example 0Ÿ posf-impressiomisfs has already shown that 
the word ¡s not, strictly speaking, 1ndIvisible. 


Yet, Is component morphemes are permanently linked together In 
ODPpOSItlon to word-groups, both free and with fixed contexts, whose 
componenIS possess a certain structural Íreedom, e.g. b/!ehr† leh[, !o take 
for granfted. 


A turther structural feature of the word 1s i†s susceptibI]ity to ørammatIcal 
employment. Ín speech most words can be used in different ørammatical 
forms in which their interrelatilons are realised. 


So far we have only underlined the words major peculiariles, but thịs 
suflices to convey the øeneral idea of the difficulties and questions faced BW 
the scholar attemptins to øive a đetailed definition of the word. 


The diffiIculty does not merely consIst in the considerable number of aspects 
that are to be taken InntO account, but, also, in the essential unanswered 
questions of word theory which concern the nature 0Í Ifs meaning. 


All that we have said about the word can be summed up as follows. 


The word 1s a speech HH Hsed for the DHTPOSẴGS GỆ hHH14H COHHHHCdaI10H, 
Hì4fCrIalÏý reDIF€S€HIH0 @d ĐIOHDĐ OƑỆ SOHHSX, POSSGSSIHU @Œ HẴŒqHLHĐ, 
suecĂcpDItble to ørammatical employmentl and characterised by formall and 
SCH1@4H1LC HUY. 
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TH MAIN LEXICOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
TWwo of these have already been underlined. 


The problem oƒ word-Duilding 1s associated with prevailine morphologtrcal 
Word-structure and with processes of making new words. 


3#/nanfics 1s the study of meaning. Modern approaches to this problem are 
characterized by two different levels of study: 


® ÿy//d49114iic and 
® Dđ!d(I9HIaIC. 


On the syntagmatic level, the semantic structure of the word ¡1s analysed In 
1s linear relationships with the neighbouring words in connected speech. 


©Ón the paradigmatic level, the word 1s studied in ¡1s relattonships with other 
words in the vocabulary system. 


Phraseology 1s the branch of lexicology specializing in word-øroups which 
are characterized by stability of structure and transferred meaning, e.g. 7ø 
take the bHlÏ by the horns, t†o sce red, bhrds öƒ a ƒeather, efc. 


One ƒurther témportant obJecfive Of lexIicological studies 1s the sfudy öƒ the 
yocabulary of a Ìanguage as a system. 


The vocabulary can be studied sy#chronicaliy, that 1s, at a øIVen stage OÍ IS 
developmet, or diachronically, that 1s, in the context of the process threw 
which it grew, developed and acquired ¡ts modem form. 
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UNHT 2 


k;TYMOLOGY OE ENGLISH WORDS 


HISTORY OF TH EẰNGLISH LANGUAGE 
Are all Enelish wordls really English? 


As a matter of fact, they are - If we regard them In the light of present-day 
English. lí, however, their ortgins are looked Into, the picture may seem 
somewhat bewildering. 


A person who does not know English but knows French (ltalhan, LatIn, 
SDpanish) 1s certain fO recogøni2e a øreat number of famihiar - looKkingø words 
when sKkIpping through an English book. 


English Delongs to the Ilndo-European ƒamtly öƒ languaøes. To 1ÌÌustrate the 
familvy relattonship of these lansguages, here are the words for noíher and 
Drother. 


Ekhnolish mother brother 
CŒerman mutf€r bruder 
CjaelIc máthaIr braithalr 
LafIn mater [rater 
Creek m€tếr phrater 
(2ld ChHrch Slavomic mat bratru 
SaH1SKTIT mãtr bhrãtr 
lndo-European mãter bhrater 


Ít is true that English vocabulary, which Is one of the most extensIVe 
amonøst the world”s languages contains an immense number of words of 
ÍOreign origin. 
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In order to have a better understanding of the problem, 1t w¡ll be necessary 
to øo through a brIef survey of certain histortcal facts, relatine to different 
epochs. 


Ì. The frst century B. C. 


Most of the territory now known to us as Europe 1s occupled by the Roman 
Empire. Among the ¡Inhabitants ofÍ the continent are Germanic tribes, 
“barbarians"” as the arrogant Romans call them. Theirs Is really a rather 
Drimitive staøe of development, especilally If compared with the hiph 
CIVilization and refinement of Rome. 


They are primitive cattle-breeders and know almost nothing about land 
culuvation. Themr tribal languages contan only Indo-European and 
Cermanic elemen1s. 


Now comes an event which brings an Important change. After a number oÍ 
Wars between the Germamic tribes and the Romans these tfwo OppOosing 
peoples come Into peaceful contact. Trade 1s carried on, and the Germanic 
people øgain knowledge of new and useful thinøs. 


The first among them are new thinøs to eat. lt is from the Romans that they 
learn how to make Đ/c and cheese and, as there are naturally no words for 
these foodstuffs in their tribal languages, they are to use the Latin words to 
name them (at. Đufyrutm, cases). [1s also to the Romans that CGermanIc 
tribes owe the knowledøge of some new fruits and vegetables of which they 
had no ideas before, and the Latin names of many fruits and vegetables enter 
their vocabularies reflecting their new knowledee: 


cherry (Lat. cerasum), pear (Lat. pirutm), pÏhưm (Lai. prunHS) 
Some more examples of Latin borrowinøgs of this pertod are: 
cup (Lat., cup4a), kitchen (Lat., coqạwIina), mĩ ÌT (Lat., molina). 
What was sipnificant here was that all these Laun words were destined to 


become the earliest øroup of borrowinøs in the future English language 
which was - much later - built on the basis of the Germamic tribal languages. 
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2. The th century, A. Ù). 


Sevcral of the Germanic tribes migrated across the sea now known as the 
English Channel to the British Isles. There they were confronted by the 
Celts, the oripinal inhabitants of the Isles. 


The Celts desperately defended their land against the invaders, but they were 
no match for the military-minded Teutons and gradually yielded most of 
their terriory. They retreated to the North and South-West. Throuph thetr 
numerous contacts with the defeated Celts, the conquerors øot to know and 
assumilated a number of Celtc words (Mod. E. bald, down, gien, druid, 
bard, cradle, etC) 


Especially numerous among the Celtic borrowinøs were pÌace names, names 
Of rivers, hi]ls, etc. The Germanic tribes occuplied the land, but the names of 
many parts and features of their territory remained Celtic. For Instance, the 
names of the rivers Avø”, Exe, Èxsk, Usk, x oripinate from Celtic words 
meaning 7¡ver and wafer. 


Some Latin words entered the Anglo-Saxon languages through Celtic, 
among them such widely-used words as s/reef (Lat., s/rara via) and wall 
(Lat., valhưm)). 


3. lhe seventh century, A. D). 
Tỉ century was siemficamt ƒor the chrisHanIzaHon öƒ. England. 


Latin was the offictal language of the Christian church, and cònsequently the 
spread of Chrisuianity was accompanied by a new perod of Latin 
borrowinps. These no longer came from spoken LatIn as they dịd eight 
centuries earlier, but Írom church Latin. Also, these new Latin borrowInøs 
Wwere very difÍerent in meaning from the earlier ones. They mostly indicated 
persons, obJects and ideas associated with church and religious rituals. 


Addiionally, in a class of their own were educational terms. Ït was quIte 
natural that these were also Latin borrowinss, for the first schools In 
Ekngland were church schools, and the first teachers, priests and monks. 
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4. From the end oƒ the 8'” century to the middle oƒ the 11" century. 


Enoland ttnderweent several Scandindvtan tnvasions wlhch tìevtably 
leƒ† thetr trace on English vocabulary. 


Some of words of this øroup are easily recopnizable as Scandinavian 
borrowinøs by the Iinitial sk- combination. E.g. sÃi, s&¿/£, sÂy. 


Certan English words changed their meanings under the ¡iniluence of 
Scandinavian words of the same root. So, O.E. bread! whịch meanL piece 
acquired is modern meaning by association with the Scandinavian brand 


S3. 1066. 


With the famous Battle of Hastings, when the English were defeated by the 
Normans under William the Conqueror, we come to the eventÍul epoch of 
the Norman Conquest. 


The epoch can well be called eventful not onÏy In national, social, political 
and human terms, but also 1n linguistc terms. French words from the 
Norman đialect penetrated every aspect of social le. Here 1s a very bricf list 
ofÍ examples of Norman French borrowings: 


AdmimistratIVe WOFrdS: ØoverHm1€HnT, COHHCIÍ, DOW'CT, SIal€. 


Legal terms: COHTT, CTH€, DHISOH, JHdĐe. 
Military terms: wa7, soldier, battle, oflIC€T. 
Educational terms: DHDI, pen, penCIỦ, lesson, liPrary. 


Everyday life was not unaffected by the powerful influence of French words. 
Numerous termms of everyday he were also borrowed from French ¡n this 
Deriod; e.ø. ?Ï4fe, šSaMWCer, aMIMrnH, HHCÍ€, riVver, ©fC. 


6. The Renaissance Pcriod. 


In Enpland, as In all European countries, this period was marked by 
siønificant developments In sclence, art and culture and, also, by a revival of 
Interest in the ancient cIvilizations of Greece and Rome and therr languages. 
Hence, there occurred a considerable number of Laun and Greek 
borrowInøs. 


Ã —=—————.. .—.....:._.._._.: Ốc... —====ễŠễễằ._ —=—==_—_=-._ _=<====k<=.k=e.===Ỷễ.-ă%ằă~.—...... 
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They were mostly abstract words: 

SỐ Tiệc Nhal, moderate, tn†teligemI, elect 
There were numerous scIentIfic and artIstic terms: 

e.Ơ. (qfI, staIHS, DhẴ@HOHWICHOH, MHSIC 
The same Is true of Greek RenaIssance borrowinøs: 

e.Ø. cycÌle, ethIcs, esthete 
The Renaissance was a period of extensive cultural contacts between the 
maJjor European states. Therefore, it was only natural that new words aÌso 
entered the English vocabulary from other European laneuaøes. 
The most significant once more were French borrowings. Thịs time, they 
came from the Parisian dđialect of French and are known as Parisian 
borrowings. These words of French origin sound and “look” very different 
from thetr Norman predecessOrs. 

e.P. polhice, machine, ballet, mattnéc 
[talian also contributed a considerable number of words to English: 

S9” opera, qlarm, colonel 
There are certain structural features which enable us to identiÍy some words 
as borrowInøs and even to determine the source languaøe. We have already 
established that the imitial sk usuallv indicates Scandinavian oripin. You can 
also recognize words of Latin and French origin by certain suÍfixes, prefiXes 
Or endinøs. 
The historical survey above Is far from complete. Ïts aIm ¡is Just to Ø1Ive a 


very øeneral idea of the ways In which English vocabulary developed and of 
the maJor events through which I1 acquired ¡ts vast modern resources. 
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The Etymologtcal Structure 0ƒ EnghÌish Vocabulary 


The native elermmnenf The borrowed element 


[. Indo-European element L  Ceic(5th-6thc. A.D) 


HÍ. Germanic element IL  Laiin 
lst øroup: lst c. B.C 
2nd Group: 7th c. A.D 
3rd group: the Renaissance period 


IH. English Proper element | HH. Scandinavian (6th - Llth c. A.D) 
(not earlier than 5thc. A.D) |IV. +rrench 
l. Norman borrowinøs: Ì Ith-l 2th c. A.D 
2. Parisian borrowings (RenaIssance) 
V. Œrecek (RenaIssance) 
VỊ. /⁄ai¿n (lầenatssance and later) 
VI. Spzmish (Renatssance and later) 
VIII. German. 
lX.  Tndilan 
À.  Russian 
_— And some other øroups 


Ít should be pointed out that not onÌy does the second column contain more 
øroups, but 1t also implies a greater quantity of words. Thịs anomaly 1s 
explained by the countryˆs eventful history and by I†s many International 
COntacts. 


On a straight vocabulary count, considering the high percentage of borrowed 
words, one would have to classify English as a language of International 
origin or, at least, a Romance one (as French and Latn words obviousÌy 
prevail). But here another factor comes Into play, the relative frequency of 
OCcurrence of words, and it ¡is under this heading that the native Anglo- 
Saxon herItaøe comes IntO I†s OWn. 


The nafive elemenf tn English comprIses a large number of hiph-Írequency 
words like the artIcles, preposItIons, pronouns, conjunctions, auxIÏIaries and, 
also, words denoting everyday obJects and ideas. 
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[urthermore, the ørammatical structure 1s essentially Germanic having 
remained unaffected by foreign Iinfluence. 


Ít 1s probably of some Interest to mention that at various times purists have 
tried to puree the English language of Íforeigen words, replacing them with 
Anglo-Saxon ones. 


Now let us turn to the first column of the table representing the natIve 
elememt, the original stock of the English vocabulary. The column consIsts 
of three øroups, only the third being dated: the words of this øroup appeared 
in the English vocabulary in the 5th century or later, that 1s, after the 
Germanic tribes migrated to the British Isles. 


As to the Indo-EuropeaH qnd GeI1mnaHic øronps, they are so old that they can 
not be đated. It was mentioned ¡n the historical survey opening this unit that 
the tribal languages of the Angles, the Saxons, the Jutes, by the time of theIr 
miøration, contained onÌv words Of Indo-Europedn ØrouDp. 


The ƒollowing ronDs can Đe tdentfred: 


l. Farmmly relations: ƒ/ưiher, rmother, brother. 
2. Parts of the human body: /oøi, nose, lp. 
3. Animals: c€ow', sWw1Ine, 82oSe. 

4. Plants: free, birch, corn. 

S3. Times of day: day, mgÍ1. 

6. Heavenly bodies: su, moon, sIaT. 
.__Numerous adJectIves: red, new, gÏadi. 

%. The numerals from øone fo a hundred. 

9. Pronouns - ?ersonal, demonsftrafive. 

10. Numerous verbs : be, sử, cal. 


The Ơerrmamic eÌernenf represents words of roots common to all or most 
Cermanic languages. Some of the main øroups oÍ Germanic words are the 
same as In the Indo-European elemenI. 


J Parts of the human body: head, hand, arm. 
5. Animals: ƒov, calƒ, bear. 
Si: Plants: 4#, f1, grass. 
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4 Natural phenomena: rain, ƒrosĩ 

3. %easons of the year: winf€r, $SJTInØ, SHmm€T 

Ó. Landscape features: sea, land 

7 Human dwellings and furniture: house, room, bench 
S Sea-goIng vessels: Đoaf, ship 

0, Adjectives: øreen, blue, grey, white 
Ù0. Verbs: see, hear, s?eak, tell, say 


It has been mentioned that the English proper element 1s, In certain respects, 
Opposed to the Íirst two øroups. Not only can it be approximately dated, but 
(hese words have another distinctive feature: they are specIfically English 
having no cognates In other languages whereas Íor Indo-European and 
Cermanic Words such cognates can always be found. 


CHANGES BORROWED WOKRDS GO THROUGH 


Do borrowed words change or do they remain the saime? 


The eminent scholar Mario Pei put the same question in a more colourful 
WaYy: 


"Đo weords when the miorate ffom one languqee tmio2 another behave 
4S peODle do HHder sưmlar cCHIứỨCHHNSIdnces” Do they remain aÌlÌcH In 
apDDearance, ðr do they take OHI CHIZ€HSHIĐ paDers ?”. 


Most of them take the second way, that 1s, they adjust themselves to their 
new environment and get adapted to the norms of the recIpient lanpuage. 
They undergo certain changes which øradually crase thetIr foreign Ífeatures, 
and finally, they are assirmilated. 


Borrowed words are qdJMsted In the three main areas öƒ the new langHage 
$system: the phonefic, the grarmamatfical and the semanttc. 


Phoneiic aqdaptafion 


The lastng nature OoÍ phonefIC adaptafton 1s best shown bv comparing 
Norman French borrowinøs to later ones. The Norman borrowings have for 
a long time been fully adapted to the phonetic system of the English 
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language. Some of the later (Parisian) borrowinøs, cven the ones borrowed 
as early as the l5th c., stlÏ sound surprisinely French. 


(rarmmmatical qảqptfation 


Crammatuical adaptation consiss in a complete chanee of the former 
paradipm oÍ the borrowed word. 


[Í[ 1L 1S a nOun, 1L 1S Certaim tO adapL, sooner or later, a new system of 
declension, LÍ tt 1s a verb, it WIl be conjugafed according to the rules of the 
recIpient languase. Yet, this 1s also a lasting process. 


Semanfic qdapfalion 


Semantic adaptation means adJustment to the system of meaninsøs of the 
vocabulary. II has been mentionecd that borrowines ¡is øenerally caused 
cither by the necessIty to ẨHÏ a gap mm the vocabulary or by a chance to add a 
synonym conveying an öÏld nolon In a neW Wuy, 


Sometimes a word mav be borrowed “blindly”, so to speak, for no obvious 
reason, to find that 1ï 1s not wanted because there 1s no øap in the vocabulary 
nor In the øroup of synonyms which 1t could conveniently HH. 


Quite a numbecr Of sụch “accidental” LG are Very soon reJected by 
the vocabulary and forgotten. 


The adJective mcc was a French borrowineg meaning “s/y` at first. The 
English change oÍ meaning seems to have arisen with the use of the 
word In expressions like 4 nicc đdịsnncfion, meaning ẨirsL "ad sHhy, 
halr-splifT re distincon", then a precIise one, uÌtIimately an attractIVe one. 
But the original necessiIty for change was caused once more by the fact that 
the meaning of ƒoolish ` was not wanted in the vocabulary and therefore 
nice Was obliged to look for a gap In another semantic field. 


INTIERNATIONAL WORDS 


Ít 1s often the case that 4 word rs borrowedl by several languages, and noi 
J/Hst by onc. Suụch worđs usually convey notions which are significant In the 
tield of communIcation. 
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Many of them are of Latin and Greek origin. Most names of sclences are 
International, 


e.ø.. philosophy, mathemafIcs, phySICS, 
chemistry, biology, lexicology. 


There are also numerous terms OÍ art In this øroup: 
©.Ø. mM$SIC, theatre, drama, tragedy, comedy, arfIst, prUImqdoHHd. 


Ít is quite natural that political terms Írequently occur in the 1nternational 
WOTds: 


©.Ø. đ[OHIC, aHIIDIOHC, radlo, †€lẰeVISIOH, SDHIHIĂ. 


The English language also contributed a consitderable number of 
International words to world languages. Among them the sports terms 
OCCUDY a prominent pOSILIOn: 


e.Ø. ƒootball, volley-ball, hockey, cricket, gofƒ, ect. 


Fruits and foodstuffs Iimported from exotIic countries ofÍten transport their 
names too and, being simultaneousÌy Iimported to many countries, become 
International: 


e.Ø. coffee, cocoa, chocolate, avocado, @rapeƒfTMI. 


ETYMOLOGICAL DOUBLETS 
The words s?zr? and s&¡r etymologically descend from the same root. 


Sh¡irf 1S a natIive word, and s&¡z? (as the Imitial sk sugøestS) 1s a Scandinavian 
borrowing. Their phonemic shape 1s diÍifercnt, and vet there 1s a ccrtaIn 
resemblance which reflects their common origin. Their meaninøs are also 
đifferent but easily associated: ứhey both denote articles of clothing. 


Suụch words as these twO Ø710InafIne from the same etymological source, DuI 
dufƒermmg In phonemic shape and In meaning are called erymological 
dOHblets. 
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They may enter the vocabulary by different routes. Some of these paIrs, like 
shirt and sKIrt, consist of a native word and a borrowed word: 


srew°, n.(E) -screw, n.(SC). 


Others are represented by two borrowinøs from the same languaøe twice, 
but in điÍferent perIods: 


corpse (Norm. Ftr) - corps (Par. Fr.), 
fravef (Norm. Fr) - fravarÏl (Par. Fr.), 
cavairy (Norm. Fr.) - chivalry (Par. Fr.) 


Ektrymologøical triplets (I.e. øroups of three words of common root) OCCur 
rarer, but here are at least two examples: 


hospitaf (Lat.) - hosfeU (Norm. FT.) - horef (Par. FL.), _ 
fO capfure (Lat.) - fo cafch (Norm. FT.) - 0o chase (at. Fr). 


A doublet may also consIst of a shortened word and the one Írom which It 
Wwas derIved: 


lHSÍOTV - SIOTY 
Jantasy- Jancy - an, 
COHTI€SY - CHISY, 


TRANSLATION-LOANS 


The term loan-word !s equivalent to borrowing. By franslaHon-loaH we 
Indicaft ĐoIrrowlHos ðOỆ ad speclal Kimd They are not taRen PHO the 
Vo€abHlary oƒ another langHage more ðr lesš IH the same phonemic shape 
¡ which they have been ƒHnCHoning in the Oowh language, but tndergo the 
DrOCesS Oƒ trYanslation. 


HH 1s quite obvious that it is only compound words (¡.e. words of two or more 
stems) which can be subJected to such an operation, each stem beIng 
translated separately: 


masterpiece (from Germ. MeIsterstHCẺ), 
wonder child (rom Germ. Wunderkindl), 
frst dancer (from ltal. Prữma-ballerina). 
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During the 2"“ World War the German word Öilirzkrieg was also borrowed 
Into English in two different Íorms: the translation-loan /iphrrnø-war and the 
direct borrowings Ðz1?ZÈrreø and bằI:. 


RELATIIONSHIP BETWEEN FbITYMOLOUGICAL AND STYLISITIC 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WORDS 


Ís It possible to establish regular associatlons between any of the øroups of 
etymological classiication and the stylisuc classiicaton of English 
vocabulary? The answer must be In the affirmatIve. 


Ít is quite natural to expect to find a considerable number of native words in 
the basic vocabulary, IÍ we remember that the latter comprises Words 
denoting essential object and phenomena. Yet, one should keep ¡n mind that 
among basic vocabulary words there are also rather numerous Latinn and 
French borrowInøs. 


Ín øeneral, we should not be misled into thiịnking that all short common 
worđs are native, and that only three- and four-syllable words come Írom 
foreign sources. Words like very, a1, hour, cry, oll cát, pạay, box, [ace, 
DOOFT, đd?€ssS are OÍ ÍOrelgn origin despite their natiVe appearance and 
common use. So 1t would be correct to state that, though native words 
prevail in the basic vocabulary, this stratum alÌso comprises a considerable 
number of old borrowings which have become so fully adapted to the 
English language system that they are practically indIstinguishable from the 
natIve stocK. 


The centre of gravity of borowed words in the stylistilC classification IS 
represented by two øroups: /earned words and ferminology. In these strata 
the Íforeign element dominates the natIve. ÍU also seems that the whole 
OppOSItlon Of. "formaÏf versus /mnformaÏ” 1s based on the deeper underlying 
Oppositlon Of “boørrowedl versus nưinx'c”, as the Informal strata, especlally 
slang and dialect, abound ¡n native words even though It 1s possible to quote 
numerous exceptIons. 


Comparing the expressive and stylistic value of the French and the English 
Wwords ¡n such synonymIc paIrs as f2 Đeøln - fO COHIM€HCG, ÍO WISH - †O 
desire, happiness - ƒelicify, O. ]espersen remarks: "The French word Is 
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usually more fÍormal, more refined, and has a less strong hold on the 
emotional side of life”. 


The truth of this observation becomes even more obvious IÍ we regard 
ccrtain pairs within which a native word may be compared with is Latin 
synonym: 


HOtherlv -  /alernalh Jathcrly — - — palernal 
(uqghIerly -  PhrhaL cÍHdish - — Iƒantile, etc. 


Motherlv love seems mụch warmer than ?+20©rnal feelngs - which sounds 
dutiful but cold. 

The word cÙ//dsh 1s associated with all the wonder and vivid poetry of the 
earliest human age whereas ¡/n/ưnrile ts quite dry. You may speak about 
cíhidish games and chỉ|ldish charm, bút about 1nƒanHile điseases, Wwhereas 
I"ƒantrle nìngd timpÌies critIcism. 


Ít 1S Interesting to note that a similar patir Of WOords sny - solar can not 
even be regarded as synonyms thouph semantically they both pertain to the 
sun. Yet, IÍ a frne day can be described as sunny, 1L certainly can not be 
characterized by the word solar which ¡Is used ¡in highly formal 
terrminological senses (e.g. solar energy). The same ¡s true about hưndy -¬ 
manHaÌtfoothy (e.g. a toothy grm) - denfaf (term again), nosy (e. B- a . 
kind of person) - ?¿s¿l (e.ø. nasal sounds, volce).  ƒ .. S. 
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WORĐD - BUILDING 


()VERVIEW 

IÍ yiewed sfructurally, words appear to be divisible into smaller units which 
are called morphemes. Morphemes do not occur as free forms but onÌy as 
constituents of words. Yet they possess meaninøs of theIr own. 


All morphemes are subdivided into two large classes: 


- "OOfS (Or radiecais) and 
- @ÏÏiXxes (preƒixes and suHÍfive3). 


Root words 

e.g. howse, book, tree, pÏam, pÌan 
Words w:hịch have onÏV q root morpheme IH 1fš sircfHre. Thịs type 1s widelÌy 
represented by a great number of words belonging to the original English 
stock or to earlier borrowings and, in Modern English, has been øreatly 
cnlarged by the type of word-building called conversion. 
Derived words 

G:jp- hajpIness, teacher, voHderfUl, modlerHIzaHon 
Words which consIst of a root and an affix (or several afÍixes) are called 
derived words and are produced by the process of word-buIlding known as 


affixation (or derivation). 


Docrivcd[. words are extremely numerous In the English vocabulary. 
Successfully competing with this structural type ¡s the so-called root. 
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Compottnd words 
hít cduncIng-hall, ancI19-partner, mother-In-law' 


Another wide-spread word-structure 1s a com2ound word consisting OŸ tWO 
or morc stems. Words of thịs structural type are produced by the word- 
butlding process called composition. 


Shortenings 


The somewhat odd-looKkmg words like pram, MP, lạab are caled 
ShOrIeHIngs, COntracfions and are produced by the way of word-building 
called shortIenin9 (conIracHON). 


The four types represent the main structural types of Modern English words, 
and conversion, derivation and composition the most productive ways of 
word-building. 


To return to the question posed by the tile of this unit, of how words are 
made, let us try and get a more detailed picture of each of the maJjor types of 
Miodern English word-buildine and, also, Of some minor types. 


_PM Khải Treo closer #tsgfgbfei 


`. ) gree. xrelations 
-ame run) an ming smoothly 


AFFIXATION 


The process oƒ a[ÏIxafloH ConstSts In cong a new word by adding an aƒJix 
Ø1 Several a[]lXes IfO some root morpheme. The role of the afflix in thịs 
procedure ¡s very Iimportant and therefore 1t 1s necessary to consiđer certain 
facts about the main types of affixes. 
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se Nafive Suƒfixes 
(The table givex evampÍes ðƒ espectally ƒ£eqiem natfIYe gf.\e3.) 


-N1ZSS - coldrcss. loneÌiess, efc. 
[cíng |  feeling meaningetc.  — — 


E 


Noun-ƒoriming 


Íriendslin, efc. 


lengrh, bread¡h, etc. 
sinf, skilƒu, etc. 


cloud/ess, senseÏess, etc. 


-l@SS 


—_= ° 


snowy, showy, efc. 


Engl/sh, child¡sh, etc. 
S — like/y, lordíy, etc. 
sIlken, golden, etc. 


-SOII€ - quarrelsoe, etc. 


Verb-ƒorrmrrng darken, sadden, etc. 
Adverb-ƒoriming hardiy, sInply, ctc. 


Latin Aƒfixes 


Nouns 
Nhớ -trion 
suffix -wte attrin/e, confribie. COnSLILHfe, 
dIstriD,fe, ©tc. 
Verbs 


remnant suffix -cí | acf, conducr, collecf, connec/, etc. 


remnant suffÍix -đ(e) applauở, divtde. exclude, immclude, 
cíc. 


(đĩsable, đistract, đisown. dsagree, 


AdJective-ÍOriming 


COmmunøØn, Ìeø1ðn, ODIRIð0, 
$S@GSS/ØH, Uun/ðn, €fC. 
r©Ì2/7ö/1, reVvOlUf7001, SfAFTVAHIOH. 
NHI efc. 
ADDTCC1đf€, Crcđf€. congratulørec, 
cÍC. 


C†C. 


2 ~ ca <” ẴU (MỜ dP ẤM GG đP TP GP dP -⁄0 GIP {a0 dIP GP ch di GHẾ: CƠ GP GIP CỦ GP Ấm S2 ^U CÓ 0 đền G0 P 0% @2 mm gp ga œ?® GP đt œZ". 0= 
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suffix -abfe detestzưble, curuBle. lovabie. etc. 


suffix -afe [1t] aCCcurđíe. desperdfe, graduafe, etc. 


ATTOØđ71f7, CORS{đf, ITDOTLG017, ©EC. 
AdđJectives abse/í. decenr, evidezr, etc. 
SUÍÍ1X -ØF maJö7, minö7, jD127, sen1öZ, CC. 
cordIal, Fi¿f, maternởd, etc. 
_| lun, solar, familiar. efc. 


—=—-—— =———~ =———mm=——  ——..._.cẮẴ mm. — * ==—==nnmaassooananm-saainnaaanmmmamns..-n...ann —m=—— - ————-m——— Ẫ== ` “ “` 


suffix -aÍ 
' SuÍflx -đr 


French Affixes 


sUÍÍlx -gnce — _ _ 8ITOEđ"Cé, endur2ce, hindrance, etc. 
SufÍÍlx -ence conscquc/ce, intelligence, patlence, 
GfC. 

appoimen, deveÌoDpmenI, 
CXP€TI€Hi, ©(C. 


———————-—-——-—~- 


SufÍIX -HIẴ@HÍ 


Nonums 


SufÍfIX -đøe COUTđ/Ø9đ, marTI2Øđ, DaSSđ/0, ©IC. 
SufÍÍlX -đS% (Iiøress, lioness, actress, adventUess, 
efC. 


SuÍÍ1X -ØsS CUTIO1S, anĐ€TOI(S, JOYOHS, S€TIOHS, 
efc. 
enable, endear, enact, enfold, enslave, 


cíc. 


NoIes: 


l. The tables represent only the most typical and fÍrequent structural 
elements of Latin and French borrowinøs. 


2. Though all the affixes represented ¡n the tables are Latin or French 
borrowinøs, some of the examples given 1n the thịrd column are later 
Íormation derived from native roots and borrowed afÍÍixes (e.g. ceatable, 
lovable) 


3... Remnant suÍfixes are meant the ones that are only partially preserved In 
the structure of the word (e.ø. Lat. -cf < Lat. -cfws) 
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The sufflx - logy anthropoioøgy, bacterIoÏoøy, efc. 
anafomy, appendecfømwy 
Noàm: 
AdjJecfives 


Greek Affixes 


The preflx a-(an-) | amoral, 2sexual, amorphous, etc. 
The preflx homo- homosexual, homogeneous, etfc. 


e  Produciive and non-productive aqƒƒtxes 
Affixes can also be classified Into prodwcrive and non-prodHCfive tVpes. 


By producfive afflxes we mean the ones, which take part In deriving new 
words In this particular period of language development. The best way to 
Identify productive afÍfixes Is to look for them among neologrsms and the so- 
called moøce-wørds. The latter are usually formed on the level of living 
speech and reflect the most the most productive and progressive patterms In 
word building. 


When a literary critic writes about a certain book that It 1s an putdownable 
thriler, we wIll seeK ¡in vain this strange and IimpressIVe adJective In 
dictionarles, ÍOr 1t 1S a #ønce-word coined on the current pattern of Modern 
English and ¡s evidence of the high productivity of the adjective-forming 
borrowed suffix -zb/e and the natIve prefÍlx 7:-. 


Consider, for example, the following: 


Professor Pringle was a fhinnish, baldish, d1spepftc-lookingish cove with 
an eye like a haddock. 
(From Ripht-Ho, Jeeves by P.G.Wodehouse) 


The adJjectives /z¡s and baldish brng to mínd dozens of other 
adJectives made with the same suffix: oldish, youngish, manHish, ©tc. 
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But đ/2eÐf1c-lookingish 1s the authors creatlon aimed at a humorous 
effect, and, at the same time, proving beyond doubt that the suffix -¡sử 1s 
a live and actIVe one. 


$orme Productiive Aƒlixes 


noun-Íorming sufÍixes 
adjecbve-lommating suhxes | -y, 1sh, ccđ, -able, -less 
adverb-forming suff1x -Íy 

verb-formine suÍlxes 


preÍiXes 


-€!, -IHØ, -H€S$S, -ISHI, -IS[ , -JHC€ 


-1z2/-Í§e, -dt†© 


HH-, r€-, d1S- 


Sơme Non-Productiye Äƒfixes 


noun-Íforming suÍfixes -†h!, -hood 
ađJectIve-forming suÍÍIxes -ÍÚV, -SOFI€, -€H, -OHS 
verb-forming suff1x -eN 


»®  S¿/naHtiCS 0ƒ Aƒfixes 


a. Negative and postHve prefixes 


Prdfixes Meanine 
agaInst nñfisocial, anfonym 


COHfTđ, COHITO, aøaInst COHIT4TV, COHIroV€rSIaÌ, 
"ng HN: 

2 

LH 


CØntrast 
OppOSite, rcduce 


/mmmature, /1prODeT 
iÏlegal, rÏÏIterate 
¡rregular, ¡rresponsiIble 


Im (before p,b,m) 
IÌ (before Ì) 


IT (beƒOre r) 


(ecrease, degrade 


inab1Ìity, rncorrect 
wrong, mistakenly | mrsspell, mrsinfomn 


TONNG có c CƯNH TƯ CHƯNG RAECC Co. 
Over 
lower, not enough 
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b. Prefixes 0ƒ Locatlion: 


Prejixes Meanin: EkxamplÌes 


ớ\ 
Outside ex/ramural, extramarttal 
below t"ƒrared, inƒrastructure 


¡nfernational, /nerm1ission 


proceed, pwrsue 
"eturn, refroactIVe 


subnormal 


ACrOSS (ransplant, franslate 
In aexcessive degree, beyond | ,rrasound, xrrasonIc 


C. Prefixes 0ƒ trme and order 


Meaning —— Examples 
after posfpone, posrgraduate 


pre before j'crnature, preÌimlinary 

'N1//12 'IH1ATV, DƯFUHIĐIVG 
agaIn "epÌica, redIscover 

/'€fFoaCtLVe, refrograde 


—____Meani 
eg„i-distant, eguvalent 
macrobiotic, macrosktIrt 
aximum, m2ximal 


mieg4project, megabyte 
r "mm 


small, on a small scale microchip, microcomputfer 
half, partÌy semi-final, sez-model 


øreat, large, million 
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HONHO monoculture, monoötone 
Nhi D¡i]itural, Dipamous 
threc — _~ | /rrangle, rrrangulate 


TT 
trì 
N 


hlgđdđ đc |ÍIOUL | gHadrangle. qwadrant 
LDCHIA - [ive ' DCHIagøOn, ?Denfameter 
hexá SIX hevagon, evagram ị 


SeDIem seven Sepfe(. sepruple 
ocfagon, ocfahedron 
12Yember, /12/71.0€narian 


=————— ¬ —-——=——.=—_"-—=.. . 


decade, decagon 


MHỈTI _ 'Tmany. - méÏiiform, mnicolored 


s Funcions 0ƒ AƒƒfLxes 
Noun-Íorming su[ƒÍIxes 


S//!TV Mcanino E.vamplÌes 
~411CŒ state perform/cc, attendưce 
-21C2 qualÌity of independze, conflde1ce 
-©T ả person who Or IItCTDr€t€7, WTItC7 
-ÓFƑ a thing which transÌatø7, actozr 
-ySf a person who analysí, 

-ISỈ [Vp¡sf, artisf 
-qdC†1ION the act of, franSứcfron, satIsfaction 
-1OH i €X€CU//Ø2/, DrOdUCf!ØN 
-IO' ng .. COINV€FTS/ØW, COnÍession 
-H€$S GOTIANELOI.O cleanliness, happl1ess 
| -IHỢ "=. t multiplexrne 
-"CHI  G t ¬m In€ASUT€?7?/'7, €qUID€HI 
: state, quality rã 
-IIy | nà electric¡/y, cÌari7y 
| pertaining to se) : 
-1aH Si BrazIlran, Shakespeari.n 
: condition/stafe 
-ISH1 - - mmagnet/sr, tOUriS7n 
don M/Ð r 22¬ Ác, Ireedom, boredom 
condition/state Thay 
-S/Hp partners/ip, friends/i7 
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Meaninp 


to make 


Adverb-Íorming suÍƒÍtx 


Suffix Meaning 
-Ïy ¡n the manner of 


-Mard(s) motion towards 
-M)LS@ đirection or manner 


Examples 
computer/ze, modern¡ze 
aufOmđ/e, aCtIVafe 
simphiƒy, electrlƒy 
harden, widen 


bxamples 
electronicaly, loøgically 
downw⁄47⁄4, homeward 
clocKwrse, likewrse 


Ad)Jective-Íorming suƒÏixes 


SUJ-X Meaning 

-đÍ 

-4T 

-d1'y 

-lC have the quality of 
-ical 

-able capable of being 
-Ible 

-/OTfS like, full of 
-IOHS 

-fi characterized by 
vi without 

x iike 
“1š 5 : 

nả Ì having 
k» qualÌity of 

lên to make or do 


————————— 


Lkxamples 
computationzi, logicai 
CIrCul47, rectangulaz 
Đind/y, stat1IOnđ7y 
magnatrc, automatc 
electrical, 
compar¿ie, changeable 
dIvisrble, vistble 
danỹ€f/21, DOISOIØð/S 
reÌiø1ows 
help/i. carefui 
careless, help/ess 
vellow¡s/, bluish 
computcd, punched 
II{€raCt/Vé, DaSS/V€ 
programme, codine 


The morpheme, and therefore affix, which Is a type of morpheme, Is 
generally defined as the smallest Indivisible component of the word 


DOSSe€SsSIng a meaning of Ifs own. 
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Meanings of affixes are specific and considerably differ from those of root 
morphemes. 


The noun-forming suffix -er could be roughly defined as designating 
persons from the obJect of their occupation or labour (pđizfer - the one who 


paInts) or from their place of origin or abode (sou?herner - the one Ìiving In 
the South). 


The adJjective-fommng suÍifix -ƒ has the meaning of "f⁄ of, 
“Charactrerized by (beautful, careful) whereas -¡s may often imply 
Insufficiency of quaÌIty) greenish - green, but not quite, yor#øisÙ - not quite 
voung but looking 1t). 


Suụch examples might lead one to the somewhat hasty conclusion that the 
meaning oÍ a derived word Is always a sum of the meanings of IIs 
morphemes: ww/eat/able = “not Ít to eat” where nøí stands for n- and i for 
-able. 


There are numerous derived words whose meanings can really be easily 
deduced from the meanings of their constituent parts. Yet, such cases 
represent only the Íirst and simplest staøe of semantic readJustment within 
derived words. 


The constituent morphemes within derivatives do not always preserve theIr 
Current meaninøs and are open to subtle and complicated semantic shiÍts. 


Let us take at random some of the adJectives formed with the same 
productive suffix -y, and try to deduce the meaning of the suffix from their 
dictionary definitlons: 


brainy (Iinform.) - mfellipent, intellectual, 1.e. characferized by branns. 


caffy - quIetÏy or slyly malicious, spitefulÌ, 1.e. characterized by [eaIures 
ascribed to a cat. 


sfaøy - theatrical, unatural, 1e. Inclined to affection, to unatural 
theatrical manners. 
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The Random-House Dicttonary defines the meaning of the -y suffiXx as 
_CharaCterIzedL by or thclined to the suDstance ðF aCHOH Oƒ the root to whch 
th d[ÏIx 1S aIached'. 


Yet, even the Íew given examples show that, on the one hand, there are 
cases, like fowechy or ƒishy that are not covered by the defimtion. ©n the other 
hand, even those cases that are rouphly covered. show a wlide variety ofÍ 
subtle shades of meaning. 


[t 1s not only the suffix that adds 1ts own meaning to the meaning of the root, 
but the suÍfÍix 1s, In 115 turn, affected by the root and undergoes certain 
semantic changes, so that the mutual infiluence of root and affix creates a 
wide range of subtle nuances. 


But 1s the suÍflix -y probably exceptional in this respectf2 Ít 1s sufÍficient to 
examine further examples to see that other afÍixes also offer an Interesting 
varlety OÍ semantic shades. Compare. Íor Instance, the meanines of 
ađdJective-forming sufÍixes in each of these øroups Of adJectIves. 


l. eatfaBble - fi† Or øgood to eat. 
lovaBble - worthy of loving. 


2. loyely - charming, beautiful, 1.e. 7157719 love. 
lonely - solHtary, without company, lone, the meaning of the sufÍfix 
does not seem to add anything tG that Of the root. 


3. childish - resembling or befitting a ch›|d. 
faqllis - rather tall, but not quite, I.e. đ?proaching the gHalhity öoƒ ĐỊg 
S1Z€. 


The semantic đistinctions of words produced from the same root by means 
Of different affixes are also of considerable tnterest, both for languages 
studies and research work. 


Comparc: 
"eddened - reddish 
SfđFry - starred 
JlÏowsery - ow'eredl - fÏÍowering. 
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The semantic difference between the members of these ørOUups Is Very 
obvious: the meaningøs of the suÍfixes are so đistinct that they colour the 
whole words. 


Flow'ery 1s apphied to speech or a style. 
Flow'eredl means decorated with a pattern of Ílowers. 
Flower1nø 1s bB[ossoming. 


Redldenedl implies the result of an action or DrOC€SS. 
Reddiish 1s not exactly red, but tinged with red. 


S/477y means_ resembling stars.. 


Srarređd is covered or decorated with starsS`. 


CONVERSION 


When ¡n a bookK-review a book Is referred to as 4 splendid read, I IS "@ad to be 
regarded as a verb or a noun? 


What part of speech ¡7s roøm in the sentence: Ï w*4s fo room with another giữ 
calledl.Jessie. 


Thịs type öÍ questtons naturally arise when one deals with words produced 
by conversion. one of the most productive Ways of modern English word- 
building. 


Corversion ¡š šxomtcttes referred to as an adfflxless way of word-DuIldline or 
cven affixless derivation. Saying that, however, 1s sayIng very little because 
there are other tvpes of word-building ¡in which new Words are also formed 
WIthout affixes. 


COHVCTSIOH COHAISIS 1H making a HeW WOtdl ff'om some exlstng word. The 
new word has a meaning which differs from that of the original one though 
It can more or less be easily assocIated with 1L. Ít has also a new paradigm 
peculiar tO 1s new cateøory as a part Of speech. 
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rSe, n. HHPFS£, V. 

Subsfantive paradiøm Verbal paradigm 

- §, DÍMralL - §, 3rd De!SÓH $I1Đ9HlaT. 

-'§, DOSSđSSI'2 Case, SI19HÏaT. - ed, Das† Indelinie, Dast parHCIĐIe. 
- S', DOSS€Ssi9e case, phtradl. - IiØ, 2€s©Hl DAaTIHCIDÌ€, Ø9€THHd. 


The question of conversion has, for a long time, been a controversial one 1n 
several aspects. lhe very £ssence oƒ f1 process has been treated by a 
number of scholars (e.ø. H. Sweet), not as a word-building act, but as ở 
mere ft0nctional change. 


Conversion 1s not only a hiphly productive but also a particularly English 
way oÍ word - building. Ïlis Immense productivty 1S considerably 
encouraged by certain features of the English language In Ifs modern staøe 
of developmehnI. 


The analytical structure of Modern English greatly facilitates processes of 
making words of one categøory Of parts of speech from words of another. So 
does the simplicIty of paradigms of English parts of speech. AÁ great number 
of one-syllable words are another naturally more mobile and flexible than 
polysyllables. 


Conversion 1S a convenient and “easyˆ way of enriching the vocabulary with 
new wordđs. Ít is certainly an advantage to have two (or more) words where 
there was one, all of them fixed on the same structural and semantic base. 


The hiph productivity of conversion Íinds 1s reflectLlon in speech where 
numerous occasional cases of conversion can be found, which are not 
reøIstered by dictionarites and which occur momentarly, through the 
Immediate need of the sItuation. 


The very first example, which opens the section on conversion 1n this unIf 
(the booÃ 1s a splendid read) though taken from a booK-revIew, 1S a nonce- 
word, which may be used by reviewers now and then or in Iinformal verbal 
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communication, but has not yet Íound 1s way In(O the u0nIv€TSILY 
acknowledged English vocabulary. 


One should guard agaInst thinking that every case of noun and verb (verb 
and adJjective, adJective and noun, etc.) with the same morphemic shape 
results from conversion. 


There are numerous palrs of words (e.ø. love, n- I0 love, V.; 
M'@TK, H1. - fO WOFk, V. etc.) which dịd not occur due tO conversion but 
coincided as a result of certain historical processes (dropping of endinøs, 
simplification of stems) when before that they had different forms (e.g. O.E. 
luƒnu, n. - lHfian, V.). 


On the other hand, 1t 1s quite true that the first cases of conversion (which 
were reøistered ¡n the 14” c.) Iimitated such pairs of words as love, n. - fo 
love, v. for they were numerous In the vocabulary and were subconscIousÌy 
accepted by native speakers as onc of the typical languagec patterns. 


Íf was mentioned at the beginning of thịs section that a word made by 
conversion has a different meaning from that of the word from which 1t Was 
made though the two meanings can be associated. 


There are certain repularities 1n these associations which can be roughly 
classified. For Instance, in the øroup of verbs made from nouns some of the 
regular semantic assOclations are as Indicated in the following list: 


I. The noun ¡s the name of a tool or Iimplement, the verb denotes an 
action performed by the tool: 


(O hamm€r, to nalh, to pỊH, 


2. The noun 1s the name of an animal, the verb denotes an action or 
aspect Of behaviour considered typical of this animai: 


to dog, to wolƒ, to monkey. 


4. The name of a part of the human body - an action performed by tt: 


fo han, fo leø (sỈ), to eye,. 
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4. The name oÍ a profession Or OCcCupatIon - an actIVity typical of tt: 
[@ HH1 S€, fO COOẨ, tO matd. 


3. The name of a place - the process of occupying the place or of 
putting sth/sb In IL: 


fO room, Io house, to pÌacG,. 


In actual fact, these associatlons are not only complex but sometimes 
perplexing. 


COMPOSIIION 

Thịs type of word-building, in which new words are producedl by comDining 
fWO OI mØre sterms, 1S One of the three most productive types in Modern 
English; the other two are conversion and affixation. 

Compounds, though certainly fewer in quantity than derived or root words, 
stilÏ represent one of the most typIcal and specIfic features of English word- 
structure. 

There are at least ứhree asjecfs oŸ compOosition that present special interest. 


Structural aspect 


Compounds are not homogeneous In structure. Traditionally three types are 
đistinguished: 


neuftral 
morphological and 
$ynIacitc. 


Neutral cormpourrds 


Ín newiral compoHnds the process of compounding 1s realized without any 
Irnking elements, by a mere juxtaposition of tWo stems. 
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There are /zee subfypes Of neutral compounds depending on the structure 
Of the €OHSIITHGHI SIems. 


e_ SửDÌe neHtral compoutnds 
e.0. — sHHflower, bedroơm, tallboy 


The examples above represent the subtype which may be described as 
sữm„DIe neMtIral compownds : they consist Of example 4ƒffILvÌess sfefs. 


se đderivafional compounds 


Compounds which hayve daffives 1H the sirucfiure are called derived or 
dœrtYaqHonal comOHnds. 


e.ø.  aDsen†-mindedness, bÏue-eyed, mHSIC-lover 


The productivity of this type 1s confirmed by a considerable number of 
comparatively recent ÍormatIions. 


Numerous nonce-words are coined on this pattern which 1s another proof of 
tts hipøh producCtIVILV: €.Ø. đff@nf1ð1 øeffer 1n the followIng Ífraømenn: 


"Dad,LIbegan... ÏIm going to lose my Job'. 


That should be an đffen/ton øeffer, Ì figured. 
(From A Five-Colour Buick by P. Anderson Wood) 


®  coHiracted cormpounds 


The thirđ subtype Of neutral compounds 1s called cø/fracredl comDOHHd. 
These words have a shortened (contracted) stem In theIr structurc : 


e.ø.  TV-set, V-day, H-bap 
Morphological compounds 
Morphologtcal compounds are few in number. This type 1s non-productIve. 


e.ø.  Angolo-Saxon, handIwWOo!È, sDok€esman 
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Syntacfic compounds 


Ín syn†acfic compownds we once more Íind a feature of specIfically English 
word-structure. These words are fÍormed Írom segments of speech, 
preserving In theIr structure numerous traces of syntapgmatic relation typical 
Of speech as In the nouns: 


e.ø. _ Ily-oƒ-the-valley, merry-go-round, mother-In-law, #p-fo-date 


In this øroup of compounds, once more, we fÍind a great number oÍ 
neologIsms, and whodum 1s one of them. Consider, also, the following 
frazments which make rịch use of modern city trafÍic terms. 


",.. vOWw 0o down to the Department oƒ Motor Vehicles  †fomorrow and 
take you? behind-the-wheel test.. 
(I bịd) 


The structure of most compounds 1s transparent, as it were, and clearly 
betrays the origin of these words from word-combinations. 


The fragments below illustrate admirably the very process Of coIninø nonce- 
words after the productive patterns of compOoSition. 


“l all thịs really ttrue?” he asked. "Or are you pHÍhng my leg2ˆ 
“Charhe looked slowly around at cách öƒ the ƒour old ƒaces... Ihey were 
qu1e  sertows. There was no sieH Oƒ Joking öor leg-pHlhing on any öƒ 
them.” 

(From Charlie and the Chocolate Factory by R. Dah) 


Semanfic aspect 


Another focus of Interest is the semđnfic asp?ecr oŸ compound words, that 1s, 
the question of correlations of the separate meaninøs of the constituent parts 
and the actual meaning of the compound. 


To try and answer this question, let us consider the following groups of 
examples: 


(1) Classroom, bedroom, working-man, sÌeepDing-car 
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This group seems to represent compounds whose meanings can really be 
described as the sum of theIr constituenft meaninøs. 


Yet, the shiÍt of meaning becomes pronounced ¡n the second gøroup of 
examplcs: 


(2) Blackboard, blackbird, ƒootball. PicRpocket, chatterbox 


In these compounds one ofÍ the components (or both) has changed Its 
meanming: a ĐÍœcÄboardl 1s neither a board nor necessarily black, footbal 1s 
not a ball but a game. 


Ít 1s clear that in all these compounds the meaning of the whole word can 
not be defined as the sum of the constituent meaninøs. 


Yet, despIte a certain readJustment In the semantic structure of the word, the 
meanings of the constituents of the compounds of this second øroup are stIll 
transparent: you can see through them the meaning of the whole complex. 


In rhe third gronD öƒ compowunds the process of deducing the meaning of the 
whole Írom those of the constituents 1s impossible. The key to meaning 
seems to have trretrievably lost: 


c.g. - ladybird, tallboy, bluestocking, bufter-finger 
H411-ƒ^WđT, 1€6FFy-0O-FOHHd, horse-H1ar1Ine 


The compounds whose meanings do not correspond to the separote 
meanings of their constituent parts, (2nd and 3rd group listed above) are 
called riomatic compounds, in contrast to the first øroup knowWn as n0n- 
t]OiHNđÏiC COMDOHHS. 


The suggested subdivision intoO three øroups 1s based on the degreec oÍ 
semantic cohesion of the constituent parts, the third øgroup representing the 
extreme case of cohesion where the constituent meaninøs blend to produce 
an entirely new meanIng. 


The following Joke vividly shows what happens !Í an Idiomatic compound 1s 
misunderstood as non-tdiomattc. | 
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Parienr: They telÏ me, doctor, you are a perfect /zdy-killer. 


Docror: Oh, no, no† Ì assure you, my dear madam. Ï make no 
distinction between the sexes. 


Aspect of composition 


A further theoretical as2ec† ðoƒ comosifton 1S the criterla for đistinpuishine 
between a compound and a word-combination. 


This question has a direct bearing on the specific Íeature of the structure of 
most English compounds which has already been mentioned: with the 
exception of the rare morphological type, they originate directly from word- 
combinations and are often homonymous to them: 


cÍ. a ta] boy - a tallboy. 


-Ïln this case, the. eraphic criterlon of đistinguishing between a word and a 
word øroup seems to be sufÍficientÌy convincing, yet In many cases 1t cannot 
wholly relied on. The spelling of many compounds, rz//boy among them can 
be varied even within the same book. 


In the case of íailboy the semamiic criterion seems more reliable, for the 
stiking diiÍerence ¡in the meanings oÍ the word and the word-gøroup 
certainÏly points to the hiphest degree oÍ semantic cohesion in the word: 
fallboy does not even denote a person, but a piece of furniture, a chest Of 
drawers supported by a low stand. 


The phonefric criterion for compounds may be treated as that of a single 
stress. [he criterion Is convincingly applhicable to many compound nouns, 
vet does not work with compound adJjectIves: 


CỊ: "tallboy, slowcoach, 
Bui: blue- eyed 1ÍÏ-mannered 


Morphologrcal and synfacric criteria can also be applied to compound words 
in order to distinguish them Írom Word-groups. 
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In the word-øroup ¿ íai/ boy each of the constituentS 1s Iindependentiy open 
fO ørammatical changes peculiar to 11s OWn cateøOrY as a part Of spcecch: 


They were the tallest Ðoys in their cÍaxs. 


Bctwecn the consttuent parts oÍ the word-group other words can be 
Inserted: 


He 1s da tall handsome boy. 


The compound r/zilboy — and, in actual fact, any other compound — Is not 
subJect to such changes. 


All th¡s leads us to the conclusion that, ¡in mostf cases, such criteria as 


Øraphic 

phoneftc. 

$@H1qH1C, 

morphologIcal and syHt†acCfC, 


can convincinelv classify a lexical unIt as either a compound word or a 
WOrd ørOup. 


Serm-q/Ï1xes 
Consider the following examples. 


"Ilhe CrealL Glass Elevator 1s  shockproof, walerproof,  bombDproof, 
bulletproof, and Kntidprooƒ"... ` 
(From Charlie and the Great gÏasš Elevator by R. Dahl) 


Lady Malvern tried to free hm with a look, but you can”t do that sorL ofÍ 


thing to Jeeves. He 1s look-prooÍ. 
(From Carry on, /Jeeves by P.G. Wodehouse) 


All these words, with -ørøøƒ for the second component, stand between 
compounds and derived words in their characteristrcs. On the one hand, the 
second component seems to bear all the features of a stem and preserves 
certain semantic associations with the free form pröóƒ. 
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On the other hand, the meaning of -øzøøƒ in all the numerous words buiÏt on 
this pattern has become so eeneralized that 1t 1s certainly approaching thai 
Of a SUÍÍ1x. 


The high productivity of the pattern 1s proved. once more, by the possIbility 
Of coIininø nonce-words after this pattern: /oøÃ-proøf and Knrdprooƒ. the 


second produced from the non-exIstent stem K”nd. 


The component -øzøøƒ, standing thus between a stem and an afflix, 1s 
regarded by some scholars as a serm-dffHx. 


Other examples of semi-alÍlxes are 
—maH" 1n a vast øroup of English nouns denoting people: 


SDOr†sman, gentleman, noblemamn, salesman, seaman. 


-land In lreland, ƒatherland, wonderland 
-like 1n ladyhRe, businesshke, [Ïow°erhĂe, 
-W@7fÏ1y 1n Seawothy, praLisewothy. 


- These components, standing between a stem and an affix, are regarded by 
some scholars as semi-affixes. 


SHORTENING 


This comparativeÌy new way of word-building has achieved a high degree 
Of productIvIity nowadays, especIally in American English. 


Shorfenines (or contracted / curtailed words) are produced In /rce mát" 
ways. 


se The first - clpprng - 1s to make a new word from a syllable (rarer, twWO) 
ofÍ the original word. The latter may lose 

e®_ 11s bepIinning as in phone made from relephone, cạr (Iminal chpÐIng) 

e®_ 1is ending as In /2b from /aboraftory (Final chpping) 

e© both the beginning and ending as In ƒfu from rnƒuenza (hnal-linal- 
ChppIine) 
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se the medial part as in 20hs from matihematIcs (Medial chppine) 
sec lhc second way of shortening - öbreviafton - 1s to make a new word 


from the Initial letters of a øroup: 


UNO from the United Nafions QrgaH1zaf1ðH, 

BBC from the Brinsh Broadlcasting CorporatoH. 

UNESCO trom the United Naronx Fducafttonal, ScIeHttfic and 
CHitnral Qruan1zaHion 


Thịs type 15 also called rntaF shortenings. They are found not onÌy among 
formal words, such as the ones above, but also among colloquialisms and 
slang. 


SO, @./1S a shortened word made from the compound øirÌ-ƒrrendi. 


The word, though, seem to be somewhat ambiguous as the following 
COnversation between two undergraduates clearly shows: 


- Who s the letter from 2 

- My &.ƒ. 

- Didnt know you had øgirl-friends. A nice girl 2 
- ldiot! ItCs from my grandfather! 


e  lhc third - blending - 1s a speclal type of shortening in which partS Of 
words merøe Into one to form a new word. 


binary + diợit = - Bi 

channel — + tunnel S Chunnel 
camera + recorder = camtcorder 
television +  evangelist = _ tele'angelist 


Ít 1s commonly believed that the preference for shortenings can be 
explained by therr brevity and Is due to the ever-Iincreasing tempo of 
modern hife. 


Those types of shorteninøs are characteristic of Iinformal speech ¡n general 
and of uncultivated speech particularly. 
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Here are some more examples of informal shortenings. 


9ení (from øenileman), 
s?ecs_ (Írom s?ecftacles), 
circs  (Írom circHms†ances, e.øØ. Hnder the CITCS). 


Undergraduates Iinformal speech abounds ¡n words of the type: 


exam (exXxamInation) 

Vạc — (VacatIon) 

pro  (prolessor) 

cøo-eđ (a girÌ student at a coeducational school or college). 


MINOR TYPES OF MODERN WORD-BUILDING. 
se QNOMATOPOEIA (cchoeism) 


Words coined by this Interesting type of word-building are made by 
Imitating different kinds of sounds that may be produced by animals, 
insects, human beIings and Iinanimate obJects. 


H 1s Of some Interest that sounds produced by the same Kkind of animal are 
frequently represented by quite different sound groups In diiferent 
languages. 


For Instance, English dogs ark or howi 
and the English cock cnes  cock-a-doodle-doo. 


Some names of animals and especially of birds and ¡nsects are alsO 
produced by sound-rmitation: 


for example, crow, cwckoo, cricket, humming-Dird. 


The following desperate letter contains a largee number of sound-Immitation 
words reproducIng sounds made by modern machinery: 


The Baltmore & Ohio R.R Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Centlemen: 


Why ¡s 1 that your switch engine has to ding and f1zz and pit and pant and 
ørate and grind and puff and bump and chug and hoot and toot and whistle 
and wheel and howl and clang and srowl and thump and clash and boom 
and Jolt and scrcech and snarl and snort and slam and throb and soar and 
rattle and hiss and yelÏ and smoke and shrieK all nipht long when Ì come 
home from a hard day at the boiler works and have to keep the dog quIiet 
and the baby quiet so my wIfe can quacK at me for snoring In my sleep? 


Yours 
(From Lkangutaoe and Humour by G.G. Pocheptsov) 


There is a hypothesIis that sound-imitation as a Way Of word-Íformation 
should be viewed as something much wider than just the production of 
words by the Imitation of pureÌy acoustic phenomena. 


Some scholars sugøest that words may Imitate through their sound form 
cerftain unacoustic features and qualities oÍ Iinanimate obJects, actons and 
Drocesses or that the meaning of the word can be regarded as the Iimmediate 
relation of the sound øgroup to the obJect. 


Such verbs as f2 ø@lancc, t†o ghde, tfo siide are supposed to convey by their 
very sound the nature of the smooth, easy movemenL OoVer a sÌIppery 
surface. The sound form of the words shmmer, gÌhmmmetr, gh1f0cr seems tO 
reproduce the wavering, tremulous nature of the Í[aint light. 


The sound of verbs f2 rush, tfo dash, fo flash may be said to rellect the 
brevify, swiÍtness and enrgetic nature of their corresponding actIOnS. 


Some scholars have given serlous consideration to thịs theory. However, I1 
has not yet been properly developed. 


®e KEÙDUPLICATION 


In reduplication new words are made by doubling a stem, either without any 
phonetic changes as in bye-bye or with a vartiation ơf the root-vowel or 
CONSOPnanL as 1n 7118-20n9, ChIt-Chát. 
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Thịs type of word-building 1s greatly facilitated in Modern English by the 
vast number of monosyÌllables. 


Stylistically speaking, most words made by reduplication represent informal 
øroups: colloquialisms and slang. 


e.ø.. wa4lkie-talkie, rJƒ-rdƒƒ, chi-chi 


Ín a modern novel an angry father accuses his teenager son oÍ doing nothing 
buf dhlly-dallying aÌÏ over the IoWH. 


Another example of a word made by reduplication may be found in the 
following quotation from The lmportance öoƒ Being Eurnesí By O. Wilde: 


Lady Bracknell: I think 1t 1s hiph time that Mr. Bunbury made up his mìnd 
whether he was going to live or to die. Thịs si ly-shaliyrng wìth the 
question 1s absurb. 


® BACK-FORMATION (Reversion) 


The earliest example of this type of word-building 1s the verb ro beøg that 
was made from the French borrowing beggar, to burge from Durglar, fo 
cobble from cobbler. 


In all these cases the verb was made Írom the noun by subtracting what Was 
mistakenly associated with the English suÍfix -er. 


The pattern of the type /ứø work - worker Wwas firmly established ¡n the 
subconscious of English-speaking people at the time when these formatlons 
appeared, and I1 was taken for granted that any noun denoting profÍessIon or 
OCCupatIon 1s certain to have a corresponding verb of the same root. 


So, 1n the case of the verb /o 5eg, to burgle, !o cobble the process Was 
reversed: Instead of a noun made from a verb by affixation, a verb was 
produced Írom a noun by subtraction. That ¡is why this type of word- 
building received the name of back-ƒormafion OI reversion. 
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UNHI 4 


MEANING 


WHAT IS "MEANING”? 


The question by the title of this part 1s one of those questlons which are 
casier tO asK than answer. The lineuistiC sclence at present 1s not able to put 
[orward a definition of meaning which 1s conclusive. 


However, there are certain facts of which we can be reasonably sure, and 
one of them 1s that the verv function of the word as a unIt Of communlication 
¡is made possible by is possessing a meanine. Therefore, mong the word s 
\@710015 ChaFdCI€TTSHC, H@4H1HU0 1S CẴ€FIaIHÍV the H<1OSTE HDOTTAaHI. 


Cienerally speaking, meamrng can De more OL less descrIbcd đ$š 4 COmDOHCHI 
Oƒ the word throueh wÌich d COHCCDL IS COmmmHmCcafed, 1n thịs Way 
endowing the word with the ability of denoting real obJects, qualiies. 
actions and abstract notIons. 


The complex and somewhat mysterious relatonships betWeen rđƒereni, 
concep¡ and word are traditionally represented by the following triangle. 


Thought or Reference 
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Cn the other hand, there ¡s a hypothesis that concepts can only find thenr 
realizatton throueh words. It seems that thouehL 1s dormant tr the word 
WaKens IL up. : 


The mechanism by which concepts are converted into Words and the 
feVerse process by which a heard or a printed word 1s converted Into a Kind 
of mental picture are not yet understood or described. 


[SHT 1 [ƒanIdSIIC thai the mere viDradHOHS OỆ ad sÐeakers vocal cords 
Nvhonldt. be taÑ€n HÐĐ Dy ad hiteners Đbrain qHỈ converted PHO Yvntd 
DICHIrCAZ 


[f magic does exist in the world, then it ¡s truÌy the magic of human speech: 
only we are so used to this miracle that we do not realize 1s almost 
supernatural qualities. 


The branch of linguistics which spectalizes 1n the study of meaning 1s called 
semantICS (šsemas1ofo9V). 


As with many terms. the term ` se#4icx” 1s ambliguous ÍOT 1t can stand, as 
well. [Or re exJ2ressive asÐecL Oƒ langudage 1n" eeneral and Í{Or the meaHmln9 
Gƒ One parIIcHlar word 1n alÏ 11s Varied aspects and nuances. 


The meanings of all the utterances of a speech community are said by a 
lẻading linguist to include the total experience of that community, arts, 
sclience, practical occupations, anusements, personal and family lie. 


The modern approach to semantics 1s based on the assumption that the Inner 
form of the word presents a structure which 1s called the se#14HfIC SfTHCIHr€ 
Of the word. 


Yet, before øoing deeper Into this problem, 1t is necessary to make a brlef 
survey Of another semantic phenomenon which 1s closely connected wIth 1t. 


SEMANTI( STRUC(TURE OF TH WOKD 


When analyzing the semantic structure of a polysemantic word, 1† 1s 
necessary to distinguish between fwo Íevels ðoƒ analys1s: 
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d. Oƒ (HÍÍCTCHI "ẲeqHIn0 
D. Oƒ SCHIHEIC COHIDOHCGHIS WIt]h-H cạChH seDaFdI€ PIC4IHĐ 


[or a monosermmantic word the first level 1s naturally excluded. 


Cn (he /7ší fevcl, the semantic structure Of a WOrd 1s treated as a sySstem oÍ 
meaninøs. For cxample, the semantic structure of the noun /c could be 
rouehly prcscntcd by thịš scheme (only the mosL frequent meanings are 
ĐIVCN): 


An Instance of Burnine The Strone 

destructive materlal In a shooting of fecling 

burnine stove, fireplace, Øuns, etc. passion 
efC. enthusiasm 


The above scheme sugøests that meaning Í holds a kind of dominance over 
the other meaninøs conveying the concept 1n the most øeneral way whereas 
meaning [l[-V are assoclated with special circumstances, aspects and 
Instances of the same phenomenon. 


Y€t, 11 1S not In every polysemaniic word that such a centre can Đe [ound. 


Some semantIC structures are arraneed on a dđiíferent principle. In the 
following list of meaning of the adjective đ„Ì/ one can hardly hope to find a 
øeneralized meaning covering and holding together the rest of the semantic 
structure. 
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Dull, ø¿jj. 


Uninteresting, monotonous, borIng; 
Slow in understanding, stupid; 
Not clear or bright; 

Not loud or distinct; 

Not sharp; 

Not active; 

Seeing badly; 

Hearing badly: 


SA on... ...ẽ..« 


Yet, one đistinctly feels that there 1s something that all these seeminglÌy 
miscellaneous meaninss have ¡in common, and that ¡is implicaton of 
(l@fICI@HCV. 


The implication öÍ Insufficient quality, of something lackine, can be clearly 
đisttnpuished in cach separate meaning. 


Dull, a¿đj. 

l. Uniteresting ————* deficient in interest or eXcItemenI. 
2. Stupid =——> deficient in intellect. 

3. Not bright — deficient in light or colour. 

4. Not loud —— deficient in sound. 

5. Not sharp ————*> đefictent in sharpness. 


6. Not actIve ———* đeficiem In aCtIVItV. 
7. SecIng badÌly ———> deficlent in eyesighI. 
ồ 


. Hearingbadly ——— deficient in hearIng. 
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The transformed scheme of the semantic structure of đu! clearly shows that 
the centre holding together the complex semantic structure of this word Is 
not one of the meanings but a certain cømonenr that can be easily singled 
Out WIthin cach separate meaninø. 


Thịs brings us to the seconedt level ðÉ analysis OŸ the semantic structure of a 
word. The transformational operation with the meaning definitions of du/ 
reveals something very sipmificant: the semantic structure of the word Is 
_divisible”, as I1 Were, not only at the level of different meaninøgs but, also, 
at a deeper level. 


Each separate meaning seems to be subJect to structural analysis in which II 
may be represented as sets Of semantc components. Ín terms of 
COmDoneitiaL analysis, one oÊ the modern methods of semantic research, 
the meaning of a word 1s defined as a set of elements of meanine which are 
not part of the vocabulary of the language Itself, but rather theoretical 
elements, postulated in order to describe the semantic relations between the 
lexical elements of a øIiven language. 


The scheme of the semantic structure of đi! shows that the semantic 
siructure of a Word Is not a mere system of meanings, for each separate 
meaning Is subJect to further subdivision and possesses an Inner structure of 
IS OWN. 


Therefore, the semantic structure of a word should be Investigated at both 
these levels: 


a) Of đifferent meaninøs; 
b) of semantic components within each separate meaninø. 


For a monosemantic word (I.e a word with one meaning) the first level 1s 
naturally excluded. 


TIPESOF SEMANTIC COMPONENTS 


The leading semantic component ¡in the semantic structure of a 
Word 1s usually termed đenofave compÐĐonen or denotaion. The 
denotatIve component expresses the conceptual content of a word. 
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The following list presents denotative components of some English 
adiectives and verbs: 


L)eHOfafIVe COHWĐOHGHFS 


lonely, adl. —————Ề alone, wIthout COInIDanY 


HOIfOrIoMS, ađ|. —bĐ widely known 


celebrated, ad] ˆ ————* widely known 
fO gÌare, V. =— 


fo gÏance, V. — 
tO Shiver, V. ——— to tremble 
to shudder, v. _—*1 to tremble 


Ít is quite obvious that the definiions gøiven in the rightL column only 
partially and incompletely describe the meanings of their corresponding 
WOrds. 


To øI1ve a more or less full picture of the meaning of a WOFTd, 1T 1S ñ€C€SSaFV 
to include ¡n the scheme of analysis additional semantic components which 
are termed connofaf1OHS OT CONHOfdfIVê COWPOH€HIS. 


Let us complete the semantic structures of the words given above 
introducing connotative componenIs Into the schemes oŸ their semantIc 
Strucfures. 
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DenotatIve ConnotatIve 
componenIts COmpOnenIs 
lonely, ad]. ———**\I alone, without melancholy, (EmotIve 


company sad connotation) 


HOIOr†1oHx, adJ. ——}>| widely known for cruưninal (Evaluative 
actS or bad connotatIion, 
traIfs Of neøatIve) 
character 


celebrared, adj.——w| widely known for speclal (Evaluative 
achievement In connofation, 
Science, art, | POSItIV€) 
etc. 


fO ØÏq1€, V. —È look steadily (1) Connotation 
lastingly of duration 


I1 AanĐCT, raØ€, 2) EmotIve 
efc. connotation 


fo @Ïance, V... ———}>| to look briefly, _ (Connotatton of 
T | passinel | duration) 
fo shiver, V.. ———*>| to tremble lastingly 1) Connotation 
of duration 
(usu) with the 
cold | 


2) Connotation 
OÍ cause 


]) Connotation 


fo shudder,v.._ ——}>\ to tremble 


of duration. 
with horror, 2) Connotation 
disgust, efc. OÍ cause 

3) EmotIve 

connotation 
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The above examples show how by sinegling out denotative and conoftatIVe 
components one can get a sufficiently clear picture of what the word really 
means. The schemes presenting the semantic structures Of giare, shi€r, 
Shudder also show that a meaning can have tWO or more connotatIVe 
COmpOnEeIIS. 


The given examples do not exhaust all the types of connotations but present 
only a Íew: emoltive, evaluative connotations, and aÌso connotations of 
đuration and of cause. (For a more detailed classiflication of connotatIve 
components of a meaning, see nit 6). 


POLYSEMY 


The semantic structure of the word does not present an 1ndissoluble unIty, 
nor does 1t necessarIly stand for one concep!. 


Ít is øgenerally known that most words convey several concepts and thus 
DpOSssess the corresponding number of meaninøs. 


IWO somewhat nalve butL Írequently asked questions may arIse In 
connection with polysemy: 


Ủ. ls polysemy an anomialy ðr a gcneral rule in" English vocabulary? 


2. ls polysemy an advantage or d đisadYamiaee so far as the process Oƒ 
COFT'NMHHICaE1OH 1S COnCcerned? 


Let us deal with both these questions together. 


FPolysemy 1s certanly not an anomaly. Most English words are 
polysemantuic. It should be noted that the wealth of eXpressIve resources OÍ a 
language largely depends on the degree to which polysemy has developed in 
the language. 


Sometimes people who are not verv well Iinformed In linguistic matters 
clam that a language 1s lacKing In words If the need arises for the same 
word to be applied to several diffcrent phenomena. 
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Ín actual fact, 1t ¡is exactly the opposHe: 1Í cach word 1s found to be capable 
Of conveying, let us say, at least twO notions Instead of one, the eXpr€SSIVe 
potential of the whole vocabulary increase twofold. 


(Cn the other hand. 1t should be pointed out that the number of sound 
combinations that human specch organs can produce 1s limited. 


Therefore. aL a certain stiaøe of languase development the production of new 
words by morphological means becomes limited, and polysemy becomes 
IncreasinelÌy Iimportant in providineg the means for enriching the vocabulary. 


The svstem of meaninsøs of any polysemantuc word develops gradually, 
mostÌy over the centurles, as more and more new meaninøs are either added 
to old ones, or oust some of them. 


So the complicated processes of polysemy development Iinvolve both the 
appearance of new meaninøs and the loss of old ones. 


Yet, the øeneral tendency with English vocabulary at the modern stapge Of IS 
hiStOry 1s tO increase the total number of 1fs meaning and In this Way tO 
provide Íor a quanttative and qualtauve ørowth of the languages 
€XPT€SSIV€ r€SOUITCe€S. 


MEANING AND CONTEXT 


Ín the beginning of the paragraph centtied Polysemy"” we discussed the 
advantages and disadvantages of this linguistitc phenomenon. One of the 
most important “drawbacks" of polysemanttc Words 1s that there IS 
sometimes a chance of misunderstanding when a word 1s used In a certain 
meaning but accepted by listener or reader in another. 


li 1s only natural that such cases provide stuff of which jokes are made, such 
as the one that follows: 


Crisfomer: [ would like a book, please. 
Bookfseller: Something light? 
Cistomer: That doesnt matter. Í have my car with me. 
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In this conversation the customer ¡1s honestly misled by the polysemy of 
adJective /rohr taking 11 in the literal sense whereas the bookseller uses the 


WOrd ¡n ifs ÍtøurafIV€ meaning “!0f v£FIOHY; @10€FfdIHHĐ”. 
€enerally speaking, 4t ¡is common knowledge that context 1s a powerful 
prevenftative agaInst any misunderstanding of meanInøs. 


For Instance, the adjective ¿/z//, 1ƒ used out of context, would mean different 
things to different people or nothing at all. l 1s only in combination with 
other words that 1t reveals Its actual meaning: 


q (HÌI pÌay, đd du razor-blade, đu weather, etc. 


Sometimes, however, such a minimum context fails to reveal the meaning of 
the word, and It may be correctÌy interpreted only through what Professor N. 
Amosova termed a second-degree context, as in the followIing exampIle: 


The man was laree, buf hìs WIfe€ Was even faffer. 


The word /aífer here serves as a kind of indicator pointing that are 
describes a stout man and not a bịg one. 


FOUNDATION FOR CURRENT RESEARCH IN SEMANTICS 


Current research in semantics ¡s largely based on the assumption that one of 
the more promisinøg methods of Investigating the semantic structure of a 
word Is by studying the words linear relaionships wtth other words In 
typical contexts, 1.€. 1s €ØÐbinabilitry or collocabiliiy. 


For Instance, a study of typical contexts of the adJective brrøñr in the Íirst 
pattern wilÌ ø:ve us the following sets: 


a) Drighf COÏOHF, 

b) Örrehr metal, 

C) brighf stHdeI, 

d) brieght Jace and some other3. 
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These sets wIll lead us to sinegling out the meaning of the adJective related to 
each set of combinations. 


There 1s an Interestineg hypothesis that the semantics of words regularly used 
in common contexts are so IntiImately correlated that each of them casts, as 
1t Were. kind of permanent reflectton on the meaning öŸ 11s neiehbour. 


[Í the verb r com2ose 1s Írequently used with the obJect #øsíc, 1snL 1 
natural to expect that certain musical associations linger In the meaning of 
the verb /ø comj2ose? 


All this lead us to a conclusion that conmfext is 4 good and rehable Rey to the 
meamne ðoƒ the word. Yet, even the Joke given above show how misleading 
this key can prove 1n some cases. And here we Íaced with rwo dange1S: 


The frsf 1s that of sheer misunderstanding, when the speaker means one 
thing and the listener takes the word In 11s other meaning. 


The second danger has nothing to do with the process of communication but 
with research work 1n the field of semantics. 


A common error with the Iinexperienced research worker Is to see the 
đilferent meaning In every new set Ooƒ combinatIons. 


Here Is the puzzling question to 1ÏÏustrate what we mean: 
CÍ.: an an6ry man, an angry letI€r. 


[s the adJective amnøery used In the same meaning In both these contexts or In 
two điÍferent meanings? 


Some people wIll say "two ` and argue that, on the one hand, the 
combinabiliy 1s different (wan- name oÍ person; /eífer - name of obJect) 
and, on the other hand, a letter cannot eXperIence anger. 


True, It cannot; but 1t can very welÏ convey the anger of a person who wrote 
IL As to the combDinabilhiry, the main poInt 1s that a word can realize the 
same meaning ¡n diÍferent sets of combinability. 
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The task of distinguishing between the different meanings of a word and the 
different variatlons of combinability 1s actually a question of singling out 
the different denotations within the semantic structure of the word. 


CÍ.: l.a sad woman, 

¿. q sad VOIce 

$. q Sqd S†OFy, 

4. aq sad scoundrel 

3. sad migh 
How many meaninøs of sưđ can you Identify In these contexts? 
Obviously the first three contexts have the common denotation of SOrrow 
whereas In the fourth and fiíth contexts the denotations are diÍferent. So, In 


these ÍIve contexts we can identIfy three meanings of sad. 


All this leads us to the concÌlusion that context 1s not the uÏtimate criterion 
for meaning and tt should be used in combination with other criter1a. 


Nowadays. different methods of componential analysis are widely used in 


semantic research. Yet, contextual analysis remains one of the InVesfIøatIve 
methods for determining the semantic structure of a word. 


HOW WORDS DEVELOP NEW MEANINGS 


There are two aspects to this problem, which can be generally described in 
the following way: 


a) Why should new meanings appear at all? What cIrcumstances cause 
and stimulate thetrr development? 


b) How does 1t happen? What ¡s the nature of the verv process of 
development of new meaninss? 


Let us deal with each of these questions 1n turn. 
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CAUSESOFDEVELOPMENTOF NEW MEANINGS 


TWO @FOHJ2š Oƒ catxes are ðÍ1eh dealt with 
e© The Íirst øroup ofÍ causes Is traditionally termed /sfortcal ðr eXtFd - 
[LH1UHISTLC. 


Different Kinds of changes In a nation s soctal life, in 1s culture. knowledøse, 
technology, arts lecad to øaps appearing 1n the vocabulary which beg to be 
filed. Newly created obJects, new notlons and phenomena must be named. 


WG© already know of two ways for providing new names Íor newly created 
notions: making new words (word-building) and borrowing Íorelen ones. 
One more way Of fillnp such vocabulary øaps 1s by applyIing some old word 
fO new object or notIon. 


The word carrrzee had (and suill has) the meaning a vehicle drawn by 
horses” but, with the first appearance of railways in Enpland, It received a 
new meaning, that Of “ad raiWway cár”. 


e New meaningøs can also be developed due to memuisiic ƒacfors (the 
second øroup of causes). 


Linguistically speaking, the development of new meanings and also a 
complete change of meaning, may be caused through the Iinfluence of other 
words, mostÌy of synonyms. 


Lct us consider the following examples: 


The Old English verb s/eørƒfan meanL íö perrsh`. When the verb íö die had 
been borrowed from the Scandinavian, these two synonyms, which were 
very close In their meaning, collided, and, as a result, fø síarve gradually 
changcd Inro 1ts present meaning: ”íø đe” (or suÍfer) ƒrom hun"øcr. 


The history of the noun đcer 1s essentially the same. In old English (©O.E. 
deor) 1t had a general meaning denoting any beast. In that meaning 1 
collided with the borrowed word animal and changed Its meaning to the 
modem one “ ¿ certain kind oƒ beast`. 
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PROCESSOF DEVELOPMENT AND CHANGE OF MEANING 


The second question Wwe must answer In this part 1s 2w new meanInøs 
develop. 


To lind the answer to this question we must Investigate the Inner 
mechanism of this process, or at least Its essential Íeatures. 


Let us examine the examples øIven above Írom a new angle, from within, so 
tO speak. 


In actual fact, all cases of development or change of meaning are based on 
some association. In the history of the word c4r:asøe, the new travelling 
conveyance was also naturally associated in peoples minds with the old 
one; horse-drawn vehicle > part of a rallway train. 


Both these objects were related to the idea of travelling. 7 he /ob øƒ both, the 
horse-drawn carriape and the raillway carriaøe, Is the same: /2 c4rry 
DASS€HØGTS ÓH q JjOHrney. So the assoclation was logically well-founded. 


The process oƒ development öoƒ a new' meaning (or a change of meaning) ¡s 
tradittonally termedl transƒerence. 


Some scholars mistakenly use the term "transference of meaning” which Is a 
SerIous mistake. 


Ít is very important to note that in any case of semantic change It 1s not the 
meaning but the word that 1s being transferred Írom one referent onto 
another (e.ø. from a horse - drawn vehicle onto a rallway car). The result of 
such transference 1s the appearance of a new meaninøg. 


Ïwo fypes Of transference are disttinguishable depending on the 0woö fypes ðöƒ 
logIcal assocIafIons underÌying the semantIC prOC€SS: 


s_ lransjerence Based on Resemblance (sumlarity) 


This type of transference 1s also relerred tO as HngHISHC éì€etaphor. Á new: 
MGđHI19V aDJĐ€đIS d$ @d r€SHỈT Oƒ dSSOClaHing 0wo öobJects (phenomena, 
qualities, etc.) due to their outward similarity. Cđ77raøc 1s an example of 
this type of transference. 
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Other examples can be given in which transference 1s also based on the 
assocIation of two physical obJects: 


The noun eye for instance, has for one of 1s meaning ` hoÏe 1 the end oƑ a 
16ø¿lle”, which also developed through transference based on resemblance. 


The noun ¿røj (mostly in the plural form) has, in addition to 1fs main 
incaming “ở va ÏT parHCIe Oƒ WdIer ÓF Other lạm”, the meanIinps €41710105 
shapcd as drops of water and candy oÍ the same shape. 


Ít1s quife obvious that both these meaninss are also based on resemblance. 


The noun 5zr from the oripinal meaning azr¡cr developed a liguratIve 
meaning realized in such contexts as socrdl bars. colonr Đạt. 


The meaninøs formed through this type of transference are frequently found 
¡in the informal strata of the vocabulary, especiIally ¡n sÏlang (see Unit Š). 


The slang meaninøs of words such as sưucers (eyes), hooƒs (ƒeef) and very 
many others were all formed by transference based on resemblance. 


e_ Transƒerence Based on CoHHguity 
Another term for this type of transÍerence 1s Í/1Ø1M1SfIC é16fOHVHIV. 


The ¿ssociaHon 1s basedl Hpon subtle psychological hnks beIween dl[ƒerem 
obJects and phenomena, sometimes traced and ¡identfted with mụuch 
difficulty. 


The two obJects may be associated together because they ofÍten appear In 
common situations, and so the Iimage of one Is easily accompanied be the 
Image of the other; or they may be associated on the principle of cause and 
effect, of common function, of common position, of some material and an 
obJect which 1s made OoÍ II, efc. 


Let us consider some cases of transference based on contipuity. You wIÏll 
notice that they are of different kinds. 


e©  Name OÍ a container for what Is contained: 
One more jp¡n, pÌease. 
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e®_ Cjeopraphical names for the products: 
chĩna, Iweedl, cheviof 


Tweed (”a coarse wool cÌoth”) øot its name from the river Tweed. 
Chevror (another kind of wool cloth) from the Cheviot hills in England. 


e  Proper names as common names: 
sandwich, volt, watI 


e._ Names ofÍ material for the product: 
mIHk, tron, taÍJeta 


e©  Names OÍ a separate part for a whole thing or vIce v€rSa: 
They live under the same roöƒ. 
Your c7 needs servicIing 


The Old English adJective gi meant “ðrighf, shinmg` (1L Was apphed to 
the sun, to øold and precIous stones, to shining armour, etc.). The later (and 
more modern) meanineg 'Joy/w/" developed on the basIls Of the usual 
association of light with Joy. 


The meaning of the noun hand realized in the context hand, öoƒ the clocÃ 


(watch) oripinates from the main meaning of this noun 24?1t ðƒ human Dody. 
Ít developed due to the association of common function. 


GENERALIZATION (BROADENING) AND SPECIALIZATION 
(NARROWING) OF MEANING 


Sometimes, the process of transÍference may result in a considerable change 
¡n ranøe OÍ meaninø. 


For Instance, the verb fø arrrve (French borrowing) began 1ts life in English 
¡n the narrow meaning 7o come †o shore, to laHndL. 


In Modern English it has greatly widened it†s combinability and developed 
the øeneral meaning "?2 €ð12 : 


e.ø. f0 arrive In a village, town, cHy, at a hotel, hostel, ec. 
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The meaning developed through transference based on contiguity, but the 
ranse of the second meaning 1s much broader. 


Another example of the broadening of meaning 1s pic. Ïts earliest recorded 
meanine was a ?01⁄4ical tnstrxmenf. Nowadays 1L can denote any hollow 
oblong cylindrical body (e.ø. warer pipes). Thịs meaning developed through 
transÍference based on the similartVy of shape which finally led to a 
considerable broadening of the range of meaning. 


The word bird changed ¡1ts meaning Írom the young bịrd to its modern 
meaning throuegh transference based on contigutty (the assoclatlon IS 


obvious). The second meaning 1s broader and more øeneral. 


Here are some more examples of narrowing of meaning: 


(l©©r: > a certain kind of beast 
HM€dI: > a certain food product 


boy: | anYy young person 


öOƒ the malÌe sex 


Ít should be pointed out once more that in all these words the second 
meaning developed through transÍference based on contiguity, and that when 
we speak of them as examples of narrowing of meaning we simply impÌy 
that the range of the second meaning Is more narrow than that of the 
OrIØ1nal meaning. 


DEGENEKRATION/DEGRADATION AND ELEVATION OF MEANING 


These terms are open to question because they seem to imply that meaning 
can become "better” or "worse” which 1s neither logical nor plausible. 


However, as a matter-of-fact, scholars using these terms do noL actually 
mean the deøeneration or elevation of meaning 1iself, but of the referent 
onto which a word 1s transferred, so that the term 1S Inaccurate. 
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But let us try and see what really stands behind the examples of chanøe of 
meaninng which are traditionally given to tÍlustrate degeneraton and 
elevation of meaning. 


l. Degeneralion ` 0ƒ meqaning. 


kHave: > swindler, scoundrel 
VilaIn: farm-servant, serf | > | base, vile person 


These examples show that the second meaning, in contrast with the one 
from which 1t developed, denotes a person of bad repute or character. 
Semantically speaking, the second meaning developed a negative evaluatIve 
connotation which was absent in the Íirst meaning. 


2. Elevaiton” 0ƒ meanIing. 


fond: > loving, affectionate 


In these two cases the siItuation 1s reserved: the Íirst meaning has a negatIve 
evaluative connotation, and the second meaning has not. Ít is difficuÏt to see 
what 1s actually “elevated” here. Certainly, it is not the meaning of the word. 


Here are two more examples. 


Tlory: brigand, hiphwayman | > member of the Torles 


In the case of 7Tøry, the first meaning has a pronounced negative 
connotatton which ¡s absent ¡n the second meaning. But why call ' 
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"elevatton”? Semantically speaking, the first meaning Is Just as øøøđ as the 
second. :mđ the difference lies onÏy in the connotatIve structure. 


The casc öÍ &mrøhr, 1Í treated linguisticalÏy, 1s quite oDpposIte to that of 7øry: 
the second meaning acquired a positive evaluative connotation that was 
absent ¡n the Íirst meaning. So, here, once more, we are faced with a mere 
readjustment of the connotatIve components of the word. 


There are also some traditional examples of elevarron 1n which even this 
adJustment cannot be traced. 


marshail: 

manservanft attending horses > the hiohest rank In the army 
lord: 

mastcr Oƒ the houwse, head öoƒ the {amily > baronet 
lady: 


mistressS OƑ the house, marrielwoman  > wÍỨe öor dawghter 0ƒ baronef 


In these words the second meaning developed due to the process of 
transference based on contiguIty. ørđ and lzädy are also examples of 
narrowing of meaning If we compare the range of the origpinal and of the 
resultant meanings. No connotations of evaluation can be observed ¡n either 
of the meaninøs. The fact that In all these three cases the oripinal meaning 
denoted a humble ordinary person and the second denotes a person of high 
rank 1s absolutely extra-linguIstic. 


AII that has been said and the examples that have been given show that the 
terms degradation` and “elevation of meaning are ImprecIse and do not 
seem to be an obJective reflection of the semantic phenomenon they 
describe. 


Ít would be more credible to state that some cases of transference based on 
contIØuIty may result in development or Ìoss of evaluatIve connotatIons. 
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UNIHI 5 


HOMONYMS 


WHAT ARE HOMONYMS)? 


Homonyms are words which are tdenttcal in sound and spelhng, or, đi[ 
least, tn one Of these aspecis, buf different in their meaning. 


e.ø. bai, n. - a sphere; any spherical body 
baiÏ, n. - a larpee dancIng party 
$GHf - C€HI - $C€HI SIf€ - CH€ - Siph[ — righf - rI€ - wrHe - wrIgll 


English vocabulary 1s rich in such pairs and even øroups Of words. 


Their Identical Íorms are mostly accidental: the majority of homonyms 
coincided duc to phonetic changes which they suffered dunng thenr 
developmetn. 


If synonyms and antonyms can be regarded as the treasury of the language s 
€XPT€SSIV€ resources, homonyms are of no Interest in thịs respcct, and one 
cannot expect them to be of particular value for communiIcation. 


Ín the process of communication they are more of an encumbrance, leading 
somctiImes to confusion and misunderstanding. Yet 1t 1s this very 
characteristlcs which makes them one of the most Important sources ofÍ 
popular humour. 


TIPES OF HOMONYMS 
Hormtonyrns proper 


Homonyms which are fhe sưme In sound and sp?elline (as the example gIven 
in the beginning oÍ thịs unit) are traditionally termed hOmðOHVH1S pcO7T, 
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Consider this pựn 
ˆA faIlor' gHaFranfees fo 0Ive eạch öƒ hlš CHstometS a peIƒectƒHI.. 
Homophones 


The following Joke 1s based on a pun which makes use of another type of 
homonyms: 


"Waiter!” 

“Yes, SH” 

“Whai s thịs?”” 

“HH ĐDean SOHD, SH ˆ 


“Never- mind what tt has been. Ï wanf to khow whqtf t† tS HOW.` 


Bcan, n. and been, past part. Of f2 be are homophones. As the example 
shows they are he same In sound but different In spellhng. 
Here are some more examples of homophones: 


niehr,n.- khiehr,n.; 
DIece, n.- Dpeace, n.; 


SCenr, n.- Cenf, n.- senf, v. (past part. Of /ø send) 


Hormographs 


The third type of homonyms Is called homographs. These are words which 
are /he same In spelhing but different In sound. 


e.ø. bow [bau],v. - toncline the head or body in salutation. 
bow  [bou],n. - a flexible strip of wood for propelling arrows. 
leadc [Hi:đ], v. - to conduct on the way, øo before to show the way. 


lcai — [led], n. - a heavy, rather soft metal. 
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SOURCE OF HOMONYMS 


®  Phonefic changes 


One source of homonyms has already been mentioned: phonetic chanses 
which words undergo in the course of their historical developmeiI. 


Night and kniphf, for tnstance, were not homonyms In Old English as the 
mai 6 1n thể second words  wWas pronounced, and — OT 
dropped as It Is In 1ts modern sound form: ©. E. kmihf (cŸ. O. E. mht). 


A more complicated change of form broupht together another pair of 
homonyms: to knead (O. E. cnedan) and to need (O. E. neodian). 


In Old English the verb ío wr¡re had the form w?rfan, and the adJective rrøÙ 
had the forms reÙ(, rrhí. The noun se descends from the Old English form 
sae, and the verb /ø sec from O. E. seon. The noun work and the verb 7o 
wØrk also had diiferent formms in Old English: wyrkean and weork 
fespcctiveÌy. 


©  PorrowWing 
Borrowing 1s another source of homonyms. 


A borrowed word may, In the Íinal stage of its phonetic adaptation, 
duplicate in fomm either a native word or another borrowinø. 


SO, in the group of homonyms 71, n, - /o wrife, V, - riehf, ad|., 
the second and third words are of native origin whereas 7e 1s a LatIn 
borrowing (< Lat. 7105). 


In the paIr piece, n,- peace, n, the Íirst OoriIpinates from O. F. pz¡s, and the 
second from ©. F. (< Gaulish) pefia). 


_. Bank, n. (a shor€) 1s a native word, and bank (a financial 1nsíIIwfion) 1S a 
Italian borrowing. 


Match, n. (a game; a contest of skill and strength) 1s native, and match, n. 
(a slender short piece of wood used for producIng fire) 1s french borrowIng. 
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sec Word-buildingp 


Word-building aÌlso contributes sipnificantly to the prowth of homonymy, 
and the most Iimportant type in this respect 1s undoubtedly conversion. 


Such patrs of worđs as the following are numerous in the vocabulary. 


comb, n.- fo comb, v., 
pale, ad], - to pale, V., 
to make, V.- make, n. 


Homonyms of this type, which are the same in sound and spelling but refer 
to different categorles of parts of speech, are called /evico-erammaical 
hOmOHVHMS. 


Shortening 1s a further type of word-building which increases the number 
of homonyms. 


©. ø. fan, n. in the sense of. “an enthusiastic admirer of some kind of sport or 
Of an actor, singer, etc.” Is a shortening produced from ƒ/zzfic. Íts 
homonym 1s a Latin borrowing /ưn, n. which denotes an Iimplement 
for waving lipghtly to produce a cool current of aIr. 


rep, n (repertory), rp, n. (representatIve), rejp, n. (reputation) 


During World War II girls serving in the Women”s Royal Naval Service (an 
auxilhiary of the British Royal Navy) were Jokingly nicknamed Wrens 
(níormmal). This neologistic fÍormation made by shortenng has the 
homonym wzren, n. “a small bird with dark brown pÌlumage barred with 
black`”". 


Words made by sownd-tữmiatton can aÌso form palrs of homonyms with 
other words: 


e.ø. bang,n.  a loud, sudden explosive noIse 
bang,n.  a fringe of hair combed over the forehead 
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Also: mew,n. the sound a cat makes 
mew,n.  asea gull 
mew, n.  a pen in which poultry 1s fattened 
mews,n. small terraced houses in Central London 


The above-described sources of homonyms have one Iimportant feature ¡n 
common. Ín almost all of the mentioned cases the homonyms developed 
Írom two or more different words, and their similarity 1s purely accidental. 


e  SDpÏif polysemy 


Now we come to a further source of homonyms which differs essentially 
from all the above cases. Ïwo oøor more homoHyMS CaH Originate jrom 
dIƒJerent meunings oƒ the same word when, or some reason, the semanIIc 
Siructure Oƒ the word breaks tnto several parts. Thịs type of formation of 
homonyms 1s called splir polysemy. 


From what has been said about poÌlysemantic words, It should have become 
clear that the semantic structure of a poÌysemantic word presents a system 
withn which all is constituent meanings are held together by logical 
ASSOCIatIOns. 


Ín most cases, the function of the arrangement and the unity 1s determined 
by one of the meanings (e.ø. the meaning “ƒf/ame” in the noun ƒ¡re-). 


If this meaning happens to disappear from the word”s semantic structurce, 
aSsocIations between the rest of the meanings may be severed, the semantic 
structure Ïoses Its unity and falls into two or more parts which then become 
accepted as independent lexIcal unIts. 


Let us consider the history of three homonyms: 


®  boardLn. - a long and thin piece of timber. 
®  boardiL, n. - daily meals, esp. as provided for pay, 


e.ø. roøm and board 
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®© board,n. - an official pøroup of persons who direct Or supcrVISC 
SOIM€ aCEIVItY, 


e.Ø. 2 board öøƒ direcforS 


Ít is clear that the meanings of these three words are In no WayY assoclated 
with one another. Yet, most larger dictionaries still enter a meaning of 
board that once held together all these other meanings “a íabie”. ]t 
developed from the meaning “a piece ðøƒ trmber” by transference based on 
contiøguity (association of an obJect and the material from which 1t is made). 


The meanings “meals`” and “an øffictal group oƒ persons” developed from 
the meaning “table”, also by transference based on contIpuIty: meals are 
easily associated with a table on which they are served; an official øroup of 
people in authority are also likely to điscuss their business round a table. 


Nowadays, however, the item of furniture, on which meals are served and 
round which boards of directors meet, 1s no longer denoted by the word 
board but by the French Norman borrowing /zbie, and board in thịs 
meaning, thouph still reglstered by some dictionarles, can very well be 
marked as archaic as It is no longer used in common speech. That 1s why, 
with the Intrusion of the borrowed /2b/e, the word boardđ actually lost 11s 
Corresponding meaning. 


But it was Just that meaning which served as a link to hold together the rest 
of the constituent parts of the word 's semantic structure. With is 
điminished role as an element of communication, 1ts role in the semantIc 
structure was also weakened. 


The speakers almost forgot that board had ever been associated with any 
Iem of furniture, nor could they associate the notlons of meals or of a 
responsible committee with a long thin piece of timber (which 1s the oldest 
meaning of Đoarđ). Consequently, the semantic structure of board was splIt 
Into three unIts. 
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The following scheme 1Ìlustrates the process: 


Board, n. (development of meaninøs). 


A long, thin 
piece of timber 


A pIece of 
furnitfure 


Meals provided 
An official øroup 
OÍ DerSOnS 


Board, IL, LÍ, LÍ n. (split polysemy). 


IL | A long, thiịn piece A plece of | ỊỊ. Meals provided 
Of ttmber furniture ÍOr Day 
Seldom used; ousted II An official group 


by the French borrowing Of p€rsons 
taqblc 


A case of spli polysemy may be 1llustrated by the three fÍollowing 
homonyms: 


S$r1ng, n.- the act OÍ springing, a leap 
S??1nø, n.- a place where a stream of Wwater comes up out of the earth 
SjrIng, n.- a season of the year 


Historically all three nouns originate from the same verb with the meaning 
Of “tO /ưnp, to leap” (O.E. springan), so that the meaning o{Í the Íirst 
homonym 1s the oldest. The meanings of the second and third homonyms 
were oriøIinally based on metaphor. 


On the other hand, the season of the year following winter could be 
poetically defined as 2 leap from the darkness and cold inio sunhight and 
liÍe. 
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Such metaphors are typical enough of Old English and Middle English 
semaniIC transferences but not so characteristic of modern menital and 
lingUlisfIC DFOC€SSe€S. 


The poetic assocIations that lay 1n the bases of the semantic shIÍts described 
above have long since been Íorgotten, and an attempt to re-establish the lost 
links may well seem far-fetched. 


Ít IS just the near-impossIbilty of establishing such links that seems to 
support the clarm for homonymy and not for polysemy with these three 
WwOrds. 


li should be stressed, however, that spÌIt polysemy as a source of homonyms 
1S not accepted by all scholars. 


Ít is really difÍicuÏlt sometimes to decIide whether a certain word has or has 
not been subJect to the split of the semantic structure and whether we are 
dealing with different meanings of the same word or with homonyms, for 
the criteria are subJective and ImprecIse. 


CLASSIEFICATION OF HOMONYMS 

The subdivision of homonyms In(O hoznonym>s proDer, homojphones and 
homographs 1s certainÏy not precIise enough and does not reflect certain 
Important Íeatures of these words, and, most Important of all, their status as 


parts of speech. 


The examples øIven in the beginning of this unIt show that homonyms may 
belong both to the same and to different categories 0Í parfs of speech. 


Accordingly, A. L Smirnitsky classited homonyms Info tWO larpe cÏlasses: 
l. Full homonyms 


Full lexical homonyms are words which represent /he same cafleøory ðoƒ 
Ddr1S öoƒ speech and have the same paradiem. 


€. Ø. maích, n. - a øame, a conftestf 
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maïch, n. - a short pIiece of wood used for producing fire 
wrzen, n. - member of the Women'ˆs Royal Naval Service 
wen,n. - a bird 


2. ParHal hormmonyms 
Partial homonyms are subdivided tnto three subgroups: 


A. Simple ÏexvIico-grammaical paral homonyms are Words which belong to 
the same category 0ƒ parts öoƒ speech. Ther paradigms have one tIdenrical 
form. buL 1H 1s never the same ƒorm, as WIÏl be seen from the examples. 


©. Ø. (1o) ƒownd, v. 
ƒoutnd, v. (past indef., past part. ofÍ ø ƒimd) 
f2 lay, V. 
lay, v. (past indef., of to lie) 


B. Complex lexico-grammatical parttal homonyms are words of differemI 
categories öoƒ partS ðöƒ speech which have one tdentical ƒorm In the 
pDaradigms. 


©.Ø. TOSC, H. 
"oSe, v. (past indef., Of ío 7¡sể) 
maid, n. 
made, v. (past indef.., past part. Of fo make) 


leƒft, ad. 
leƒf, v. (past indef., past part. Of /o leave) 


bean, n. 
been, v. (past part. Of /o be) 


C. Partral lexical homonyms are words of the same catIegory oƑ paI1S öƒ 
s?eech which are :denical only In theIr corr€eSDOHdIng [Orms. 


e.ø. fo he (lay, lain), v. 
fo he (hed, led), v. 


to hang (hung, hung), v. 
to hane (hanged, hanged), v. 
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UNIT 6 
SYNONYMS 


WHAT ARE SYNONYMS 


Synonyms are words belonging to the sưme part öoƒ speech and posSeSing 
OH€ OF PHOr€e ltdentical ör nearly tdenlcaÙE denotaHIonal: meaming, 
Iterchangeable In SOm€ COHI€XfS. 


Synonymy Is one of modem linguistics` most controversial problems. 

The very existence of words tradittonally called synonyms 1s disputed by 
some linguIsts; the nature and essence of the relationship of these words Is 
hotlv debated and treated in quite đifferent ways by the representatIves Of 
đifferent schools. 


Even though one may acceptL that synonyms nn the traditional meaning of 
the term are somewhat elusive and, to some extent, [iC(IIOuS 1t 1S Certain 
that there are words in any vocabulary which clearly develop regular and 
đistuinct relatlonships when used ¡n speech. : 


In the following extract, !n which a younø woman reJects a proposal ofÍ 
marriage, the verbs /#e, admure and love, aÌT describe feelings OŸ attraction, 
approbation. fondness: 


_l have always h&eđ you very mụuch, Ï admre your talent, but, ÍOrgive 
me, - Ï could never /2ve you as a wIfe should love her husband. " 
(From The Shrvering Sands by V. HalU) 


YectL, cach of the three verbs, thoueh they all describe more or less the same 
feeling of liking, describes ¡† in Ifs Own Way: 


-1 he you, 1.e. l have certain warm feelings towards you, but they are 
not strong enough for me to describe 1t as love”. 
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Here are some more extracts which confirm that synonyms add precISion †O 
each đetail of description and show how the correct choIce of a word from a 
øroup of synonyms may colour the whole text. 


The first extract depicts a domestic quarrel: 


“The Iinfuriated husband shouts and glares at his wife, but his gl4rc 
suddenly softened Into a øđze as he turned his eye on the little girÌ”. 


The second extract depIcts a young father taking his child for a Sunday 
walk. 


_NeIghbours were apt to smtle at the long-legøed bare-headed young 
man leisurely s/roiline along the street and his small companion 
demurely íroffinp by his side.ˆ 

(From Sơme Men and Women by B. Lowndes) 


Synonyms are one of the languageˆs most Important expressive means. The 
above examples convincingly demonstrate that the principal function ofÍ 
synonyms Is to represent the same phenomenon 1n đifferent aspects, shades 
and variations. 


And here Is an example of how a great wWriter may use synonyms for 
stylistic purposes. In this extract from /eath öøƒ a Hero R. Aldington 
describes a øroup of survIvors painfully retreating after a defeat In battle: 


“.,,, The Frontshires (name of battalion) sízøøered rather than waiked 
down the bumpy trench..... About fiíty men, the flotsam of the 
wrecked battalion, s/ưmbled past them.... They shambled heavily 
along, not keeping step or attempting to, bent wearily forward under 
the wetipht of their equipment, their unseeing eyes turned to the 
muddy ground”. 


In this extract the verb to waÏk ¡is used with iis three synonyms, cach of 
which describes the process of walking In I†s own way. Ín contrast to walÃ 
the other three words do not mereÌy convey the bare idea of going on Íoot 
but connote the manner of walking as well. 


A carefully chosen word Írom a øroup of synonyms Is a øreat asset not onÌy 
on the printed page but also in a speaker s utterance. 
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The skill to choose the most suitable word In every conteXt and every 
sIituation 1s an essential part of the language learning process. 


Ít 1s very necessary both to discern the various connotatIons In the meaninøs 
of synonyms and to choose the word appropriate to each context. 


CRITERIA OF SYNONYMY 


Synonymy Is associated with some theoretical problems which at present are 
sữHill an obJect of controversy. Probably, the most controversial among these 
Is the problem of criteria of synonymy. 


To put 1L tin sumpler words, we are still not certain which words should 
correctly be considered as synonyms, nor are we aereed as to the 
characteristic features which qualify two or more Words as synonyms. 


®  Nofiondal criterion 


Traditonal linguistics solved thịs problem wIth fhe nofTonal crirerion and 
defined synonyms as words of the same category Of parts of speech 
conveying the same ñotion but differing either 1n shades of meaning or In 
stylistic characfterIstIics. 


Some aspects of this definition have been criticized. It has been pointed out 
that linguistic phenomena should be defined in linguistic terms and that the 
use Of the term “notion” makes this an extralinguistic definition. 


The term “shades öoƒ meaning” has been condemned for 1s vagueness and 
lack Of precISIOn. 


® SểerttanfiC CTL€TIOH 


Ín contemporary research on synonymy sem4HmfIC criferion 1S Íiequently 
used. In terms of componential analysis synonyms may be defined as words 
with the same denotation, or the same denotative component, but differing 
In connotatIOnS, Or 1n connofafIVe componenIs. 


Though not beyond criticism, this approach has Its advantages and sugøests 
certain new methods of anaÌysing synonyms. 
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A_ øroup of synonyms may be studied with the help of their đictionary 
defimtilons (definilonal analiysis). lì thịs work the data Írom various 
đictionarles are analysed comparatively. After that the definilons are 
subJected to transformational operations (/r74nsƒorma(Ional analysis). Ín thịs 
way, the semantic componenis of each analysed word are sineled out. 

Here are the results of the definiional and transformational analysis of 
some of the numerous synonyms for the verb /o Íook. 


Ienotation Connotations 


fO Sfdr€: to looK J+ steadily, lastingly | +| 1n surpTIS€, CUTIOSItV, €fC. 

fO gÌar€: +Ị steadily, lastingly | + In anger, rage, furY 

ÍO 47: +Ị steadily, lastingly | + ¡n tenderness, 
admiratlon, wonder 

to gÌance: +| briefÍly, in passing 

fO De€p: +| steadily, lastinply | + 
Opening or Írom a 
concealed location 


fO D€€I- n steadily, lastinegly +|_ WIth difficulty or strain 


The common denotation convincingly shows that, according to the semantIc 
criterion, the words ørouped In the above table are syvnonyms. The 
connotatIve components represented on the ripht side of the table h¡ighÌight 
their differentiatIons. 


by stealth; through an 
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se ( nríerton 0ƒ tnterchangeabtlhity 


Ín modern research on synonyms the cr10£rrðon oƒ th†erchanoeabilhify 1S 
sometimes applied. According to this, synonyms are defined as words 
which are ¡Interchangeable at least In some contexts without any 
considerable alteration In đ£noIafIonal meaHIng. 


This crHerion oÍ tnterchangeability has been mụuch criticised. Every or 
almost every attempt to apply ¡t to this or that pgroup oÊ synonyms seems to 
lead one to Iinevitable conclusion that either there are very few synonyms 0ï, 
else, that they are not interchangeable. 


Ít 1s difÍicult to accept innterchangeabllitYy as a crierion of synonymy 
bDecause the speclfic characteristic of synonyms, and the one Jjusttfying 
their very exiIstence, Is that they are not, cannot and should not be 
interchangeable, ¡in which case they would simply become useless ballast In 
the vocabulary. 


Synonvms are frequently said to be the vocabularv”s colours, tints and hues. 


Attempts at ascribinø to synonyms§ the qualny of interchangeability are 
equal to stating that subtle tints in a paintiag can be exchanged without 
destroying the picture `s efÍfect. 


AlI this does not mean that no synonyms are Interchangecable. One can find 
whole øroups of words with half-erased connotatlons which can readily be 
substiiuted one for another. 


The same girl can be described as preWy, good-looking, handsome OIT 
bcqH1iful. Yet, even these words are far from beIng totally tmtcrchangecable. 
Each of them creates Its own picture of human beautv. 


In conclusion, let us stress that even IÍ there are some synonyms which are 
interchangeable, ¡ft 1s quite certain that there are also others which are not. À 
CrIterion, 1Í If 1s a criterton at all, should be applicable to all synonyms and 
not Just to some of them. OtherWIse 1t 1s not acceptable as a valid criterion. 
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TYFPESOF SYNONYMS 


The only existng classiftcation system for synonyms Was established by 
V.V. Vinogradoy, a famous Soviet scholar. In his classification system there 
are three types of synonyms: 


1) tdeographic (Words conveying the same notion but điffering in shades 
Of meaning) 


2) sryiistic (difering tn stylistlc characteristic) 


3) œbsolhufe (coinciding in all their shades of meaning and in all thenr 
Styhsttc character1StICS) 


However, the following aspects of his cÏassifiicatlon system are open tO 
question. 


Firstly, absolute synonyms are rare In the vocabulary and, on the diachromic 
level, the phenomenon of absolute synonymy Is  anomalous and 
consequently temporary: the vocabulary system Invariably tends to abolish 
It eIther by reJjecting one of the absolute synonyms or by developing 
differentiation characteristics In one or both (or all) of them. 


Thereƒore, 1t does not seem necessary to incÏude absolute synonyms, which 
are a tempOorary exception, 1n the system of classification. 


The vagpueness of the term “shades of meaning” has already been 
mentioned. wrrhermore, there seems to be no ripid demarcation line 
between synonyms điffering in their shades of meaning and In styÌistic 
characterIstics, as wIll be shown later on. 


There are numerous synonyms which are distinguished by both shades of 
meaning and stylistic colouring. Therefore, even the subdivision oÍ 
synonyms Into ideographic and styÏistic 1s open to question. 


A more modem and a more effective approach to the classificatlon of 
synonyms may be based on the defintion describing synonyms 
as words difering ¡n connotatIons. 
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[L seeims conVvemlenL f0 classfy connotaions by which synonyms diffÍer 
rather than šynonvins themselves. 


TYPESOF CONNOTATIONS 
l. Connotafton 0ƒ degree 0ƒ tnfeistfy 
€.Đ. ÍO XHƑĐPISC ~ fO dS1OHISH - [O đH14Z€ - IO dS0oHnd 
fO saïISƒY - tO pÏease - fO COHf€Hf - fO gratIÍV - tO delieghlt - to exalT 
fO ShouUt - to yell - to bellow - fo roar 


2. ConnotaFiton 0ƒ duration 


e.Ø. fO sfare - fo gÌare - fo gaze - to 0Ìqnc© - fO D€€j - f0 peer 
tO Jlash- bÌqz:c 


In this proup, all the synonyms except /ø giance denote a lasting act of 
looking at somebody or somethins, whecreas to glance describes a brtef, 
passing look. 


3. Emrofive connotqation 


©.Ø. /2 SIare - to gÌare - †o 84ze 
qlone - single - lonely - solitary 


The synonyms fø stare - fo gÏare - fo øaze are dưferentiated Írom the other 
words of{ the group In erofive connofaftons, and from each other by the 
nature of the emotion they Imply. (see the table already shown above). 


4. kvyaÌÏuative connotation 


©.ø. well-kowhH - [đm1OMS - nOf†OrIOMS - celebrated 
fO produC€ - !O Cr€df€ - IO mMAHHƒaClIHre - to ƒabrIcate 


lhe evaÌlHafiVe connofaion conveys the speaker's atttude towards the 
referent, labelling H as øood or bad. 
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So In the group well-known - ƒamoHS - nofortoHs - celebrated, the adjective 
ñHof0OrIows bears a negative evaluative connotation and celebrated a posItIVe 
One. 


CÍ:  a nof†orioHs murderer, robber, swindler, coward, lady-killer 
but đ celebrated scholÌar, arHS†t, singer, man-oƒ-lefters. 


5. Causafive connotation 


e.Ø. fO shiver - to shudder 
fO SpDarkle - to gÌier 


The causative connotation 1s also typical of the verbs we have already 
mentioned, /ø shrver and fo shudder, in whose semanItIc structures the cause 
Of the act or process of trembling is encoded: 


fo shiver with cold, from a chủÍỦ, becaHse Oƒ the rost; 
to vhudder with ƒear, horror, ©eLC 


6. Corriotafion 0ƒ manner 


©.Ø. fO Sfroll - to strtde - fO frOI - lO pác€ - fO SW@Ø9€FT - fO sf4g8Ø€Fể - fO 
siamDlÌe 
fO like - to admre - to love - tO ddore - to worship 


The conHoIaHoH ðoƒ manner can be sineled ouL 1n some groups of verbal 
synonyms. The verbs f0 síroll - f2 strtde - to frot ¬ fO pac€ - lO sWag66T - fO 
Stagøcr - fO sttữimbÌc aÌl denote diiferent Ways and types of walking, 
encoding in their semantic structures the length of pace, tempo, øaIt and 
Carriage, purposefulness or lacK of purpOse. 


7. . Connotafion 0ƒ attendan† circwmstfances 


e.Ø. fo 2ecj? and fö jeer 
fO DHHD - fO DOHT - fO [HHHGÏ - tHIẾCI 


The verbs r2 peep an ío peer have already been mentioned. They are 
đifferentiated by connotations of duration and manner. But there 1s some 
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other curIonS peculiartY 1n the1r semantic štructures. Let us consider the1r 
typical contexts. 


One øec£jx at smb/smth throuph a hole, crack or opening, from behind a 
screen. a half-closed door. a newsnaper, a fan, a curtain, efC. Ít seems as LÍ a 
whole seL OÍ scenery were built within the word ˆs meaning. OÍ cOurse, 1L 1S 
not quitec so, because "the set Of scenerv” 1s actually bui]t in the context, 
but, as with all repular contextS. HE 1s Imnimately rellected ¡n the Word”s 
semanic structure. We shall call thịs rhe connotaHon oƒ. attehdam 
CITCHISIaHCGS. 


This connotation 1s also characteristic of fo peer which wIll be clear from 
the following typIcal contexts of the verb. 


One peers at smb/smth in darkness, through the fog, throuph dimmed 
ølasses or Windows, Írom a great đistance; a short-siphted person may aÌso 
peer at thìngs. SO, In the semantic structure of to peer are encoded 
CITCUumstances preventing one Írom seeIng clearÌy. 


ở. Connotafton 0ƒ atiendant ƒeatures 


e.ø. pretIy, handsome, beautifml 
Suack, ƒeasI 
The synonyms /7efr!y, handsome, beawfIƒHl have been mentioned as the ones 
which are more or less Interchanpeable. Yet, each of them describes a 
special type of human beauty: 


bequfiƒfwÏ 1s mostÌy associated with classical features and a perfect fIgure, 
handsome with a taÌÏ stature, a certain robustness and ÍIne proportIons, 
pr€1fy with small delicate Íeatures and a fresh complexion. 

9. Sfyhisic connofafi0rs 


These stand somewhat apart for tWO reasOnS: 


Firstly, some scholars do not regard the word's stylistic characterIstiC as a 
connotaftIve componenI 0Í Its semantic structure. 
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S$econdly, styÌIstic connotations are subject to further classification; namely: 
colloqutal, sang, dialect, learned, poetic, terminological, archatc. 


Here are some examples of synonyms which are differentiated by stylistic 
connotations. The word in bold type shows the denotation of the syvnonyms. 


meal - snack, bite (coi), snap (đdraŸL), 
repast, refreshment, fteast (ƒormal). 


gừi - ø1rlie (coll.), lass, lassie (dial), 
bird, birdie, Jane, fluff, skirt (sÌ.), 
maiden (poet.), damsel (arch.) 


foleave  - to be off, clear out (coll.), 
tO beat I{, to hoof 1t, take the air (SÌ.), 
to depart, to retire, to withdraw (Íorm.) 


DOMINANTSYNONYM 


The attentive reader wIll have noticed that in the previous part mụch usc Was 
made of the numerous synonyms of the verb rø look, and yet, the verb /ø 
looR 1tself was never mentioned. That doesn't seem fair because It 1s, 
certainly, a verb which possesses the hiphest Írequency of use compared 
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with 1s synonyms, and so plays an important role in communication. Ì1s 
role and position 1n relation f0 11s synonyms 1S aÌso Of some ImpOortance as II 
presents a Kind of centre of the øroup of synonyms, as 1t were, holding tt 
toøether. 


Í$ sermnanic strucfture 1S quit6 simpÌC: HE consists only oÍ denotative 
componenrt and 11 has no connotatIions. 


AH (or, at least, most) synonymIc øroups have ¿ “cenral” word öƒ thịš Rind 
wjose meaning 1š c€qHaÙl 1o the deHotdtlon ComHm1ðOH fO dÌl the SYHOHYHC 
growp. Thìs word 1s called the Oøñ14HT SYHOHYH. 


Here are examples of other dominant synonyms with theIr øroups: 


ÍO SHTFDFIS€ - fO 4SfoHIsh - fO amđz6 - fO qs†oOHHdi. 

ío shne - fo Jlash - fo DÌaze€ - fO gleam - to @Ñsteh - fO SDATRÌe€ - To 
GlHI€T - fO ShÍH1H€L - fO ĐHHIMGE. 

f0 maÑe - fO DFOdHCC - fO Creqf© - !O ƒ4DTICdI€ - fO HIGHHÍaCIHT€. 

aHĐTy - ƒHHiOItš - e0raded. 

ƒear - fÐIFOF ¬ hOFTOF. 


The dominant synonym expresses the notlon common to all synonyms of 
the øroup In the most øeneral way, WIthoutL contributing any additional 
Information as tO the manner, 1ntensity, duration or any attending feature of 
the referenI. 


So, anvy dom¡nant synonym 1s a typical basic- vocabulary word. lts meaning, 
which :s broad and generalized, more or less “covers” the meaninøs of the 
rest of the synonyms, so that 1t may be substituted for any of them. 


Ít sềeem that here, at last, the idea of Interchangeability of synonyms comes 
InfO 11s own. And yet, each such substitutilon would mean an Irreparable 
loss of the additional information supplied by connotative components of 
cach synonym. 


So, using /ø /ook instead oÍ f2 gÌare, fo Stare, fO peej, lo peer W© Dpr€eS€rVe 
the general sense of the utterance but lose a great deal im precision, 
©€Xpressiveness and colÌour. 
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UNH1 7 


EUPHEMISMS - ANTONYMS 
WHAT IS EUPHEMISM? 


There are words In every language which people instinctively avoid because 
they are considered indecent, Indelicate, rude, too đirect or Impolite. 


As the “offensive” referents, for which these words stand, must stIll be 
alluded to, they are often described In a round-about way, by using 
substitutes called ewphemIsms. 


The Chambers Dictionary defines Eupohemism as a jigure Oƒ rhetoric Dy 
which an HHDÌ€easaHt ðFr ðOlJeHsive thìng 1š descriDed or referred to by a 
mÌder term. 


kUPHE-.MISMSIN USF 


Euphermrsrms In datdly hƒe. 


e  /7d bịt slow on my Ƒeet. My feet hurt, [ can hardly walk. 
®©- lo aniswcể the call 0ƒ nafA0re. Co tO the W.C 
e_ He needs sympathy, his famuly ¡s less privileped than us. 
He really necds heÌlp; his [amiÏv 1š sỐ pOOT, 
e_ Yoin dr€ HOI the best cooÂ 1H the world. You are a terrible cook. 


%I love yow” becomes 


® YOU W2XCH HỊ VY day. 

® jnos won 1 De the same€ WIIhOHT VOH. 
® Voi arổ the dDDÌ©€ Oƒ mY ©YCS. 

® oi makếe mể ƒeeÏ liehd 1n the darkness. 
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Samitary ƒactiies have, naturally, produced many euphemisms. Here are 
some 0Í them: 


® l4VđI1OrY, DpOWwder room, washroom, resiroom 

® ,€fI1n0 room, (DHbBÌhC) comƒOIt siaHion 

® ladics (room), gentlemen s (room) 

® Mđf©F-ClOS€I, W.C, DHĐÌÙC COHV€HI€HC€S 
and even windsor casifle (which 1s a comlical phrase for 
“deciphering” w.c). 


Pregnarcy 1s another topic for “delicate”” references. 


Here are some of the euphemisims uscd as substitutes for the adJective 
Dr€gnanf: 


® 1101 1H1€1T€Sitn9 cOndifton 
® 114đ delcate condIHon 

®_ /m the [amily way 

®  (big) with cha 

8 CADCC[InU 

® p'cegger (sỈ) 

knocked úp) (vHÏoar) 


The apparently innocent word frowsers, not so long ago, had a great number 
Of euphemistic equivalents, some of them quite funny: 


e  unmentlonables, tnexpressibles 
se indescribables, InwÌHsperables 
®  YOU-ƑHNHSIH T-HICHIIOH €HS, SII-HDOHS 


Nowadays, however, nobody seems to regard this word as “indecentˆ any 
more, and so 1†s euphem1istic substitufes are no longer in use. 


F;ating 1s aÌso regarded as unrefined by some minds. 
Hence, many substitutes have been employed: 


®_ /o partqke öƒ ƒood (oƑrefreshment) 
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® /orefresh oneself, 
®_ (o Dreak bread. 


There are words which are easIly targets for euphemistic substitution. These 
include words associated wIth drunkenncss. 


The adjective đdrunk, for Instance, has a great number of such substitutes, 
some of them “delicate”, but most comical. 


®  Infoxicared (fom), 

e_ /I1psy, mecllow, fresh, high, meT!y, 

e_ flusftcered, overcome, [HÌl (coll), 

e_ drunk as a lord (colL), drunÈ as an owÏÌ (coÏll), 
©  boiled (sL), frted (sÌ.), tanked (sE.). triøht (sE.), 
e  si/ƒ (SỈ.), picked (sỈ.), soaked (sỈ.), 

e  three sheets to the wind (sỈ.), 

se hich as a kite (SỈ.), halƒ-seas-over (sỈ.)., ©tc. 


The following brlef quotation from PG Wodehouse gIives tWo more 
examples o£ words belonging to the same øroup: 


“Motty was wmder the surface. Completely sozzled.” 
(From Right-Ho, Jeeves by P.G Wodehouse) 


In the following extracts from P.G Wodehouse we find slang substitutes for 
two other “unpleasant”" worđds: ?r1son and 1o f01)LFISOH. 


“Oh, no, he Isn”t ilÏ” I said: “and as regards accidents, ¡it depends on 
what you call an accident. He”s 7 chokey. ` 

“In what?” 

“Ín prison. ˆ 

“.. And now Mr. Sipperley 1s rn rhe /mgø... He couldnˆt come himself, 
because he was /¿øøed for biffing a cop on Boat-Race NIght.ˆ 
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lkuphemisins In Business. 
For chief of a department, f2 Đe dismHssedl 1S fO reI9H [OT peFSOHadÏ reas0H. 


FOor WOFrkers “'4ismsseđ” 1s 

e® (dichircd, 

®_ $//JÏHscd, righisized, 

®  cvcesscd, 

e When a company has to reduce their staff, they say they have 
“Wworkforce adJdsinenf`. 

e.  When they transfer workers to another factory or production lines 
they say they have to appÌy “vocafIonal relocalion `. 


e© The “/osses” a company suÍfered are referred tO I(S COTpOrat€ 
annual report as “negafIve cash flow, “deficil enhancemenf`. 


WHY EUPHE-EMISM? 


Euphemisms may, of course, be used due to øenuine concern nof fo hurt 
someone s jeelins, to be more polite. For instance, 


®  A liar can be described as a person who đoes not always strtctly 
tell the truth. 
®  And a síw!d man can be said to be noóf exactly brHdhanI. 


e©  Proƒfoundly deaƒ ts used for deaqƒ muIe, 
e_ The disabled, the differently-abled tor the cripnpled. 


More people want to work as cwstodran than gHard OT Jan1fOT 


Euphemisms prove to be very necessary In many situations. Ít 1s certainly 
more pleasant to hear someone ask where the baíhoom or the 
ladiex /oentlemen s roơm 1s than where fhe W.C 1s, 1sn't 12 


S$octal tqbDoos 


Euphemisms are used to avoid the so-called social faboos. Their use, as has 
already been said, 1s Inspired by social convention. 
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For example, children born with a certain gøenetic disability used to be 
called Mongoloid tdiots. Today these children are more obJectively referred 
to as people with own s syndrome. 


e_ areiarded or mentally handicapped person 1s called learning-disahbled. 

® a sỈow learner and a ƒaihine stwdent becomes an wunderachiever. 

s® a ƒ4/ person 1s not 2ese or overweight but heavy, pÏhạmbh, chubby, bịg 
boncd, well-buil, zaƒ1te. 

®- đưïnb 1s replaced by me, 

®  dedƒ by hearing-tmpaired, 


People who were seen as “handicapped" and °disabled” now take on new 
labels for thernselves: they are In fact physically challenged, difƒeremtly- 
abled and handi-capable. 


Mental diseases also cause the Írequent use of euphemisms. 


A mad person may be described as 

e  ¡nsane, mentally unstable, 

se unbalanced, unhingcd, 

® HnOof (qQHI1€) riehf (collL), not all there (coll), 
®  OÍj one s heqd (coll), 

®  Ojƒ one srocker (coll.), 

®  wrong In the uppDer storey (coll.), 

®e  having bats in ones Đeljry (coll), 

®_ Crazy ds a Đedbug (SỈ.), loony (sỈ.), 

® 4 menial case, a mental defective, etc. 


A chnic ƒor such pahenfs can also be discreetly referred to as, Íor Instance, 


® 4ï 4SyÌH, S4HIfđrIMm, 
® S4ndfOrtMm, (mentadl) inSsHHfMIIOH, 


and, less điscreetÌy, as 


e- 4nu? 2itsẽ (SL), booby hatch (sỈ.), 
®  lOOnV bin(sỈ.). ©tc. 
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In the story by Evelyn Waugh “Mr. Loveday s Litle Qwfing”a cÌlimc OöŸ this 
kind, treating only very rich patients, 1s described as l4røe prIvafe ørowndls 
suItable {or the charge 0ƒ nervows or đlƒÑGcHÍI cases. Thịs 1S certainly the 
peak of euphemistic “delicacy”. 


The great number of humorous substitutes found ¡n such øroups of Wwords 
prove particularly tempting for writers who use them for comical purposes. 


The following extracts from a childrenˆs book by R.Dahl are, probably, not 
In the best of taste, but they demonstrate the range of colloquial and slang 
substitutes for the word mad. 


Ị?? 


“He s gone oƒƒ his rocker}”” shouted one of the fathers, aphast, and 
the other parents Joined ¡n the chorus of friphtened shouting. 
“He `s crazy!” they shouted. 
“He”s balmy!” 
“He `s nuiíy!” 
“He”s screwy!” 
“He s bariy!” 
“Heˆs dippy!” 
“He's doriy!” 
“He's daffy! 
“He's øoøy!" 
“He s beany}” 
“He`s bugøy!” 
“He ˆs wacky!” 
“He's loonyt” 


“No, he is not, ˆ said Grandpa Joe. 
(From Charlie and the Chocolate Factory by R.Dahl) 


.... What diịd T tell you!" cried Grandma Georgina. “Heˆ”s round the rwistl 
He`s bogged as a beeilel\ He`ˆs dotty as a dingbaíi! He`s gọt rafs in the rooƒ†” 
(Ibid) 
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Sex for many reasons has been too delicate a subJect to talk about. Words 
describing physical acts become taboos. So, Instead of engaging in sexHal 
IHÍ€TCOMTSể, people: 


Ø0 fo bed (with sb) 
Sleep (with sb) 


®  con(act (with sb) 

® COHDÍc 

®  cnJoy cach other 

®  PpOSS€SS Sb 

se have carnal khowledge (oƒ sb) 
e- ©O đÌÌ the way 


The wse öoƒ contraceptive devices becomes 


e_ be sdƒe, be carejMl, take pr€eV€eHfIVe €qSUI€S, 
® /4k€ DF€CđMHfIOHS, Weqr q raIncodl. 


The house öƒ prostHwfion 1s euphemnistically referred to as 


®©  bordecllo, brothel, disorderly house, 
e  house OÍ LÍ] repute, house oƒ pÌeasure, 
®  /Oy house, shagoIno house, khocking house, 


®©  7massdợc Darlor, red-hieh1 distrIcl. 
upersttious íaboos 


Superstiiious faboos gave rise to the use of another type of euphemisms. 
The reluctance to call things by their proper names I!s also typical of this 
(ype of euphemisms, but this time 1t 1s based on a deeply-rooted 
subconscious Íear. 


SuperstiIIows faboos have their roots In the đistant past of mankind when 
people believed that there was a supematural link between a name and the 
object or creaturc 1t represented. Therefore, all the words denoting evil 
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SpIrIfs, danøerous animals, or the power 0Í nature were taboo. Ïf uttered, 1t 
was believed that unspeakable disasters would result not only for the 
speaker but also for those near him. That is why all create®res, ob;ects and 
phenomena threatening danger were referred to In a round-about descrIptIve 
Way. 


S0, a danøerows anữmaÏl might be described as 


e_ (he onc-lurking-In-lhe-wood 


se. and armorf†al disease as the Black Death. 
The Christran relieton aÌso made certain words taboo. 


The proverb S?eaÈ öoƒ the devil and he wlilÏ appear must have been used and 
taken quite literally when 1t was first used, and the fear of calling the devil 
by name was certainly inherited from ancIent superstItIous beliefs. 


SO, the word đevil became taboo, and a number of euphemisms Were 
substituted for It: 


e_ (he Prince of Darkness, 
e he bÌlqck one, 
e (he eViÌ One, 


©_ (đlickens (collL), dcuce (coll.), Old Nick (coÏl.). 


The word gød, due to some consideratlons, had a great number of 
substitutes which can stilÏ be traced in such phrases: 


®  ood Lordl 

se By lleavens! 

®_ (My) Goodness Graclous! 
®  7đaCIOHS me! 


® Cood Heaveni 


A religIlous person may say “Gøod” and “7esus” wIth respect, not Íor 
showing ansger, strong emotion or Íor cursing another person. Ït Is a 
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blasphemy. Some people Íind a soÍter way of swearine by using words of 
similar sounds with the name of God: 


®e ÓGce Whiz! Jeejpers! Jesus 

se Heckl Hell 

®_ Co fo heckÌ Co to heÌl! 

e_ Christmas! Jiminy Cricketl Jesus ChrIst! 

e Œolly! Gosh! Godl 

®_ Fhọr cryIne OHI loud! For Christ`s sake/ 


Even In our modern emanciIpated times, old superstiious fÍears suill lurk 
behind words associated with death and fatal diseases. 


People are not superstitiIous nowadays and yet they are surprisingÌy 
reluctant to use the verb £o đưe which has a long chain of both solemn and 
humorous substiIfutes. 


® íO DđSS aWay, 

®©  /o be taken, 

®  /o breath one $s Ïast, 

®©  /(o dejpdrt this He, 

®  /o CÌOSẽ One § ©y€S, 

e®  ¡o yiểlÌd (give) up the ghost, 
®_ fo øo the way 0ƒ aÌl flesh, 
® /o øo West (sỈ.), 

®  /O kICK OÍƒ (SỈ), 

®©  (o CheCk OHI (SỈ), 

e©  /0 KICk the bucket (sử) 

® /ofake q ride (SỈ), 

®_ /o hop the fwie (sỈ.), 

® /ö Join the maJorIV (SỈ). 
® CXDIT€, 0O fO heaveh, 


® 00 ÍO meecl One $ mak€!, 
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e lead pcrson, cadaver: - dear departed, loved one, decedem, 
[qsI rcmaIns... 
croaker, eoner, sifƒ (sỈ.) 
e  (cmctery, prave: Íindl resting pÌace, last home, tmmermortaÌ park... 


bone orchard, coÌd storage (sÈ.) 


The slang substitutes seem to lack any proper respect, but the Joke ¡s a sOrt 
of cover Íor the same old fear: speak of death and who knows what may 


happen. 
Pohtical taboos 


Ín many countries, people do not always treat all others fatrly. There has 
been unfairness shown to racial, ethnic and religIous minoritles, as welÏ as 
unÍairness to women, people with physical differences, gay people, children 
and the elderly. Some unÍairness is In the law. Some unfairness Is In the 
people 's hearts. 


Our history 1s full oÍ changec. This change came Írom øroups oÍ actIVISfS 
who organized to work together to change the laws. They worked to have 
people become more tolerant of those who are diÍferent from themselÌves. 


Some øroups of these people took new names Íor themselves. The old 
names seemecd ofÍfensive and hurtful because they identified people by their 
đifferences and set them apart from “normal"” people. 


A considerate pcrson will no longer use thcsc words becausc in some 
context It could be as dangerous as using vulgar lanpuage. 


Speakers and writers are encouraged to use the new polhiically correct 
(crms. 


The Íollowing are some major changes that are occurring ¡n the English 
language. ÏIÍ you listen to dififerent people speaking you wIll hear some 
using the poltfically correct terms, other using the írađdinonal terms. For 
example, 


Pohitically tncorreci Poliically correct 


ŒẰ® ŒœÐ ăn GŒn G0 to na ao ŒnU 0 œ5 GD GP GP- Œœ Ga G0 GD GP œap na Œp GP GP Œa Go Œ œ0 Œn0 na G0 GD na mm na 0n Œn Œn GD 0B to o2 ŒG> GD 0n ŒD 0n G0 Œ Œa an to GD Ga G0 đa gà 0® 0n đa na 0 đa đan đa Ga œ@ G0 GA GA đa Ga đồ G0 Œ đa Ga đa GA 09 G0 øv GP Œn Ga 00 0 Ga G0 GP đa œ Œ Ga G0 Œ- 
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e.c When the gender of the person Is not known 


he he or shc; she or he 
him him OFr her; her œF hm 
hIS his OLr her; her Or h1s 


ec When refÍerring to the entire human race 


Man humans, human beiInøs 
mankind human beIngs, humankind 


e When writing to an unknown person 


Dear Sĩ: Dear S1r or Madam: 
Dear Person: 


Various occupation names have been changed so that they may reÍer fo 
either men or women. 


fireman - fnre phter 
police man - police officer 
matl man. = ÏletteI' CaTTIer 
salesman - salesperson 
chaIr man - chaIrperson 


HOW TO CKREATE EUPHEMISMS 


Refinement or politeness can be achieved by varIous means. 
Rawson, ¡in the tntroduction for the Dịcftonary öoŸ Ameritcan Slang, 
Introduces the following princIples: 


l. Foreign words 


Foretgn words or terms often sound finer 
® đ/JQIr, AmOUIT, liaISOn 
®  Drassiere, IneerIe (FT.) 
® boss (Dutch) 
®  COj2Hlafion, 4rinafIon (Lat.) 
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2. AbbreviaHons 
Unplcasant words when abbreviated become more pleasanI. 


se BS (bullshit), SÓP (son of a bitch) 
e _ BM (bowel movement), BỚ (bad body odor), 
s DieC, big H, bie A 


3. Abstracftons 


Casting ideas in the most general terms could reduce the strength of 
particular taboos. | 


l1, problem, sHwafion, and thing may refer to anything under the sun: 
se the ch¡ld who keeps playing with 77 
se problem days, problem drinking 


4. Indireciton 


Topics and terms that are too touchy may be alluded to In a variety Of Ways, 
most ofÍten by mentioning one aspect of the subJect, a circumstance 
Involving 1t, a related subJect, or even by saying what It 1s noi. 


® 4sscmbly cenler 

®  brcdk Oƒƒ COHiqCI 

se negaiive cash fÏow 

® Ícc ÍOIT prOdMCI teSiIng 


3. Understaternenfs 


Since euphemism 1s, by defimition, a mild, roundabout Word or eXpressIon, If 
follows logically that its real meaning Is worse than i†s apparent meaninøg. Ín 
some cases a euphemism, though acknowledges part of the truth, conceals 
the extent of its whole øgrImness. 


Therefore, a nuclear reactor that 1s said to be a5oøve crIficafl 1s actually owf oƒ 
COHITOÏ. 
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6. Lengthy expresSIOHS 


As a rule, euphemisms (with very Íew exceptions) are longer than words 
they replace. They have more letters, more syllables and Írequently, two or 
more words wIll be deployed In pÌace of a single one. 


®  4djwstment downward 

®  đefiCIIl cnhancemerml 

®  đí [1S DOIHI In me 

®e  moiivalonally ưmpamred 


BAD EFFECTS OF QVERUSING EUPHEMISMS 


The abuse of euphemism may sometimes cause difficultles to the natIve 
English speakers themselves. 


A landlady who refers to her lodger as paying øwesís 1S aÌsO using a 
euphemism, aiming at halfÍ-concealing the embarrassing fact that she lets 
[OOms. 


The love of affection, which displays Itself In the excessive use 0Í 
euphemisms, has never been a sign of good taste or øenuine refinemenI. 


Quite the opposite. Fiction writers have often ridiculed pretentlous people 
for their weak attempts to express themselves in a delicate and refined way. 


“.,., Mrs. Sunbury never went to bed, she refired, bụt Mr. Sunbury who 
WaS not quIfe so refined as his wIfe always said: “Me for Bedford'”.... 
(From The Kire by W.ŠS. Maugham) 


(To refire 1n this Ironical passage Is a euphemistic substitute ÍOr ƒ øØ fØö 


bed). 


Another lady, in Rain by the same author, easily surpasses Mrs. Sunbury In 
the delicacy of her speech. She says that there are many mosquitoes on the 
Iisland where the story 1s set that at the Covernor s parties “all the ladies are 
øIven a pillow-slip to put theIr- theIr /Owe7 £Xfr€rmHfI€S LH. 
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Moreover, in some cases while trying to express themselves In a morc 
_refined way. the Americans coin such strange, vapgue Words as: 


Qur headmistress 1S 4 nerson oƒ mass. 


Posionally challensed 
Motivattonally- tmpatred 
DJJerentÌy clued 


Follhicle-impaired 


T1wo linguiIstic experts say for fun: “1Í you want to torture somebody, make 
them read a mutual fund prospectus” and “Why buy a sleeping pill when 
you could read a mutual fund prospectus?” 


In the book ˆ Modern American sage - ÀA Guide" by Wilson Follett about 
the recent changes In the American people s habits of using languaøge, Erick 
Wensberg, Its editor said, "Ï dream oƒa day when Amertcans say what they 
redlly thìnk rather than spewing out amorphows buzz words that have 
beCom€ $0 D€TVdsiVe”. 
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ANTONYMS 


WHAT ISAN ANTONYM? 


We use the term antonyms to Indicate words oƒ the same category öƒ paT1S 
Oƒ speech which have confrasiing meqnin6øs. 


lÍ synonyms form whole, often numerous, øroups, antonyms are usually 
believed to appear in palrs. Yet, this 1s not quIfte true 1n reality. 


For Instance, the adJective cøl2 may be said to have warm for 1fs second 
antonym, and sørrow may be very welÏ contrasted with ø4!efy. 


On the other hand, a polysemantic word may have an antonym (or several 
antonym§s) for each of Its meanInøs. 


So, the adJective đi has the antonyms: 


®  IrÍ€r€SÍIHE, HMSIHE, chfểlftaining ÍOT 1s meaning öoŸ “deficlent In 
Inferest“, 

e©  clever, brieht, capable for 1ts meaning of “deficient in intellect”, 

® and aciive for the meaning of “deficIenf In actIVILV ”, efc. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ANTONYMY 


Antonymy Is not evenly distributed among the cateøorles Of parts of speech. 


Most antonyms are đj/ecfives which 1s only natural because quaÌitative 
characterIstIcs are easily compared and contrasted: 


hioh-low, wtde-narrow, strong-weak, old-young. 


Verbs take second place, so far as antonymy 1s concerned. Yet, verbal paIrs 
Of antonyms are fewer in number. Here are some examples of them: 


fo live-to đie, to open-to cÌose, to weep-to lauegh. 
Nouns are not rich in antonyms, but even so some examples can be øIven: 
{rlend-enemy, Joy-erIeƒ, eood-evil, heaven-earth. 
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|. adverbs derived from adJectives: #?2:r!ly- sadly, loudly- softly; 
2. adverbs proper: here- fher€, @Đ@T- H€V€T, !H- OHH; 
CLASSIFICATION OF ANTONYMS 
Antonyms can be classilied Into two main types: 


©  Rooí-wWord qHÍOHyIs: 


Rootword antonyms are those words which are completely diÍferent 1n 
sound and fomn: 


I1 — - OHÍ here - there 
thìn - Íai big - all 
ØIVØ - [dk€ remember - ƒorget 
JOy_ - grI€ƒ wW4ar - Deac€ 


©  DeriyalionaÌ qnHÍOHVIHS: 


DerivationaÌl antonyms are words which are formed by derivation (they 
Oriøinafe form the same root) 


(Ì©CISiVe  - IndeCISIVe 
DIrODe€r - IHJDTODe€T 
code - — đecode 
CoHHCIL -  điSCOHH€CI 


In the previous unit dealing with synonymy we saw that both identity and 
differentiation in words called synonyms can be said to be encoded within 
semantic structures. Can the same be said about antonyms? 


Modern research on the field of antonymy ø1IVes a pOSItIVE answWer to this 
question. 
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Nowadays most scholars agree that in the semantic structure of all words, 
which regularly ocCur In antonymIC paiIrs, a speclal antonymic connotation 
can be sinpled out. 


W€ are so used to coming across hø/ and colđ together, in the same confexts 
that even when we Íind hơi alone, we can not help subconscIousÌy 
regIstering 1t as nơi cold, that 1s, contrast It tO ItS missing antonym. 


The word possesses Ifs full meaning fÍor us not onÌy due to its direct 
associations but also because we subconsciousÌy oppose 1t fO I†s antonym, 
with which ¡t is regularÌy used, In thịs case, to hoi. 


Ít should be stressed once more that we are speaking only about those 
antonyms which are characterized by common occurrences, that 1s, which 
are regularly use In paIrs. _ 


'When two words frequentÌy occur side by side in numerous contexts, subtle 
and complex associatlons between them are not at all unusual. These 
AaSSOCIatIlons are naturally reflected In the words' semantic structure. 
Antonymic connotatIions are a specIal case of such “reflected associations ˆ. 
logether with synonyms, an(tonyms represen( the languape`s Important 
expressitve means. The following quotatons show how authors use 


antonyms as a styÏIstic device of contrast: 


How far that little candle throws his beamsl 
So shines a øood/ deed in a naugh†y world. 


(From Mfercham! öoƒVemice by W. Shakespeare Act V, %.]) 
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UNIT § 


ROREMAL ÓOR INERORMAL, ? 


BASIC VOCABULARY 


These words are stylistically neutral, and, In this respect, opposed to formal 
and informal words. Their styÌistic neutrality makes 1t possible to use them 
in all kinds of situations, both formal and informal, in verbal and written 
COmmunication. 


These are words wiIthout which no human communIication would be possible 
as they denote obJects and phenomena of everyday Importance 


bread, summer, wiInter, Childl, mother, 
9reen, dI[ÏICHỈI, to øo, to stand, efc. 


The basic vocabulary 1s the central group of the vocabulary, Its historical 
[oundation and living core. That is why words of this stratuim show a 
considerably greater stability in comparIson with words of the other strata, 
especially informal. 


The basic vocabulary and the stylistically marked strata of the vocabulary 
do not exIst independently but are closely Interrelated. Most stylistically 
marked words have theIr neutral counterparts in the basic vocabulary. 


On the other hand, colloqulalisms may have their counterparts among 
colloquialisms and learned words. Archaisms, naturally, have their modern 
equIvalents at least in some oÍ the other øroups. 


INFORMAL STYLE 


Informal vocabulary Is used in one's Iimmediate circle: family, relatIves or 
[riends. One uses informal words when at home or when feeling at home. 
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But 1t should be pointed out that the informal talk of well-educated people 
considerably differs from that of the ¡lliterate or the semi-educated; the 
choIce of words with adults ¡s different from the vocabulary of teenagers; 
people living in the provinces use certain reptonal words and eXpressSIOns. 


Inƒormal words and word-groups are tradiionally divided into three tyDes: 


colloquial, 
sang 
and dialect words and word-8roMDs. 


se  Collogutal words 


Among other Iinformal words, eollogwuiahsms are the least exclusive: they 
are used by everybody, and thetr sphere of communIcation 1s comparatIveÌy 
wide, at least Of /ferary colloqguial words. 


These are informal words that are used In everyday conversational speech 
both by cultivated and uneducated people of alÏ aøe øroups. 


The sphere oÍ communlication of literary colloquial words also includes the 
printed page, whịch shows that the tem "colloqulal” ts somewhat 
IACCUrafe. 


"Youre at sơme sort oƒ technical colleee?"` she said to Leo, not 
looking at him... 
_ Yes, I hate It thoupgh. m not good enough at maiths 
(From The Từne öƒ the Aneels by L. Murdoch) 


However, in modern fÍicion ¡nformal words are not restricted tO 
COnversation 1n their use, but ÍrequentÌy appear In descrIptIVe paSSag€s as 
well. In this way the narrative Is endowed with conversational features. 


"Fred Hardy was a bad loi. Pretty women, chemin de fer, and an 
unlucky knack for backing the wrong horse had /anded him ìn the 
bankruptcy court by the time he was twenty-ÍIve... _ 

... HT he thought of his past it was with complacency; He haäd had a 
Ø@ood time, he had enjoyed hIis wps and downs; and now, «¡th good 
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health and a clear conscience, he was prepared to settle down as a 
country øentleman, ¿mm 1t, brng up the &7Zđs as Kids should be 
broupht up; and when the old bujƒer who sat for his Constituency 
D©g8ed out, Dy George, øo 1nto Parliament himself.” 
(From #ain and Other Short Stories by W.S. Maugham) 


A constderable number of shortenings are found among words of this type. 
pram, pPrOD, 71D. 
Verbs with post-postttonal adverbs are also numerous among colloquialism: 
DHI HD, DHI OV€F, mak€ HD, ©IC. 


Linterary colloquial words are to be distinguished from familiar colloquial 
and low colloqulal. 


The borderline between the literary and familiar colloqulal 1s not aÏWays 
clearly marked. Yet the circle of speakers using familiar colloquial 1s more 
limited: these words are used mostly by the young and the semi-educated. 


e.ø. đọc (for đoctor), 
hi (for how do you đo), 
Ø@oIngs-on (for behaviour, usualÌy with a negøatIve connotation), 
to kid somebod\y (for tease, banfer'). 


Low colloqutal ¡is defined by G.P. Krapp as uses “characteristic of the 
speech of persons who may be broadly described as uncultivated"”. This 
øTroUp Is stocked with words of 1ÏÏiterate English which do not present much 
Infer€©st ÍOr Our DurpOses. 


The problem of functional styles 1s not one of purely theoretical Interest, but 
represents a particularÏy important aspect of the language-Ìlearning process. 


SO far as colloquialisms are concerned, most students mistakes oripinate 
from the ambipuousness of the term 1tself. Some students misunderstand the 
tem colloquital" and accept It as a recommendation Íor wide usage 
(obviously mistaking “colloqulial" for “conversatlon). This misconception 
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may lead to most embarrassing errors unless 1t 1s taken care of 1n the earÌy 
staøes of language study. 


©e  Slang 


"§lang is language which †akes oƒƒ 1S codf, SpIS On 11s hand, and g0es IO 
WOFK”. 
(Carl Standburg.) 


Slang occurs rather frequently but I† is not easy to define the word. 


SIt - IH, híph - rise, rIP - Of, 
Ø1'SS, DOI, 
DLg, [Mzz, btg brass, efc. 


Much has been written on the subJect of slang that 1s contradictory and at 
the same time very Interesting. 


The Oxford English Dictionary defines slang as 


“Language oƒ a highly colloquiadl style, considered as below the level 
Oƒ standard educated speech, and consisiing elther 0ƒ new wordS or 0ƒ 
CHIrenI words employed In some specIaÏl sense ”. 


Thịs definiion ¡s nnadequate because it equates slang with colloqulal 
style. The qualiicauion “hiøhly” can hardÌy serve as the criterion Íor 
distinguishing between colloquial style and slang. 


All or most slang words are cuirent words whose meanings have been 
metaphorically shifted. Each slang metaphor is rooted In a Joke, but not In a 
kind or amusing Joke, Thịs 1s the criterion for distinguishing slang Írom 
colloquiaÌisms: most sÏang words are metaphors and Jocular, often with a 
cOarse, mockIng, cynIcal colourIng. 


Then why do people use slang? 


The answer 1s for a number oÍ reasons: to be picturesque, arresting, striking 
and, above all, different from others, to avoid the tedium of outmoded 
hackneyed “cømmon` words. 
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It doesnt mean that all these aims are achieved by using slang. Nor are they 
put In so many words by those using slang on the conscious level. But these 
are the main reasons Íor using slang as explained by modern psychologIsts 
and linguIsts. 


The circle of users of sÏlang 1s narrower than that of colloquialisms. Ït 1s 
mainly used by the young and uneducated. Yet, every one uses sÏlang on 
SOm€ OCCASIONS. 


e  Dịalect Words 


H.W. Fowler defines a dialect as: 
_Ä variety öoƒ a langHage which prevalls tin da địstrict, with local 
peculiariies 0ƒ vocabHlÌary, pronwnciaIion and phrase€`. 


Ekngland ¡s a small country; ¡t has many đialects which have their own 
đistinctive Íeatures (e.ø. the Lancashire, Dorsetshire, Norfolk dialects). 


In the following extract from The Good Compamions by J.B Prniestley, the 
Outstanding English writer ingenlously and humorously reproduces his 
native Yorkshire dialect. The speakers are điscussing a football match they 
have just watched. The author makes use of a number of đialect words and 
ørammatical structures and, also, uses spelling to convey certain phonetic 
features of “broad Yorkshire. 


ˆ... AhTlI tell tha what tt ts, Jess” said his companion, pointing the stem 
of his pipe and becoming broader In his Yorkshire as he øreW more 
philosophical. 7ƒ fˆ United had less brass to lake wU, they'd lake better 
Jootball.ˆ His eyes searched the past for a moment, looking for the 
team that had less money and had played better football. “ Tha can 
rIemember when t' club had nivver set eyes on íwo thousand pahnds, 
when ft Job lot wor not worth two thousand pahnds, pavtion and all, 
and what sort 0ƒ Íootball did they lake then? We know, don we2? They 
CoHld gỉ thee summat worth watching then. Nah, tt all nowt, like U 
ale an baccy they ask so mịch for - money ƒatr thrawn away, ah calls 
II. Well, we mun a'` wer teas and get ower tt. Behave thi-sen, Jess! 
And he turned away, for that final word of caution was only one of 
Brudersford s familiar øood-byes. 


Ay replied Mr. Oakroyd dispirntedly. So long, Jim/” ˆ 
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Dialectal peculiarities, especially those of vocabulary, are constantly being 
Incorporated Into everyday colloquial speech or slang. From these levels 
they can be transferred Iinto the common stock and a few of them even Into 
formal speech and ¡nto the literary language. 


FORMAL SITYLE 


e© Learned Words 


These words are mainÌy associated with the printed page. Ït 1s In this 
vocabulary stratum that poetry and fiction find theIr main resoUrces. 


The term /earnedđ includes several heterogeneous subdivisions of words. 


We find here numerous words that are used 1n scIentific prose and can be 
Identifled by their dry, matter-of-fact ÍÏlavour (€.g. comprise, compdle, 
cx)ertmental, helerogeneous, homOg€HOHS, CONCÏMHSIVể, dIVergenf, etC.) 


1o this øroup also belongs 
1.officialese 


These are the words of the officlal, bureaucratitc language. E. 
Partridge In his dictlonary saøe and Abusage gives a lisL ofŸ 
Officialese which he thinks should be avoided in speech and ¡n print. 


2. lierary 


Probably the most Interesting subdivision of learned words Is 
represented by the words Íound ¡n descriptive passage of Íiction. 
These words, which may be called //erary, also have a particular 
flavour of their own, usually described as refimed. Their very sound 
seems fo create complex and solemn associations. 


3. modes oƒ poeHc diciion 


There 1s one further subdivision of learned words: modcv öƒ poefic 
diciIOn. 
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These stand close to the previous øroup many words from which, ¡n fact, 
belong to both these catcpOrles. 


Yet, poetic words have a further characteristic - a lofty, hiph-flown, 
somctimes archaic, colouring: 


“Alas! They had been Íriends in youth; 
But whispering tongues can poIson truth 
And constancy Ïives In realms above; 
And life ¡s thorny; and youth Is vaiIn; 
And to be wroíh with one we love, 
Dorh work like madness In the brain.... 
(Coleridge) 


Though learned words are mainly assoclated with the printed page, this Is 
not exclustveÌy so. 


Cenerally speaking, educated people in both modern fiction and real life use 
lcearned words quIte naturally and their speech ¡s certainly the richer for II. 


On the other hand, excessive use of learned elements In conversational 
spccch presents ørave hazards. Utterances overloaded with such words have 
Dretensions of “refinement” and “eleøance” but achieve the exact ODppOSIte 
verøing on the absurd and ridiculous. 


Writers use this phenomenon for stylistic purposes. When a character 
¡na booKk or tín a pÌlay uses (foO many learned words, the obvious 
Iappropriateness of his speech in an informal situation produces a comIC 
effect. 


When Lady Bracknell in Oscar Wildes 7 he lmportance öoƒ Being Earnesl 
recommends Jack “to make a definie efÍfort to produce at any rate one 
parent, ofÍ either sex, before the season Is over”, the statement Is funny 
because the seriousness and precIsion of the language seems comicalÏy out- 
of-keeping with the Informal situation. 


The following quotations speak for themselves. (The “learned” elemenIis are 
Italicized). 


'Đ Am œ0 œơ do 0n GP GP dì? GID GD GP GP TP GIP GP đo đo GD GP GP GP GP GP GP đP G2 GIP 09 GP GP GP GIP GP G2 GT địa GD GP GP G2 đP GP GP GP GP GP G0? Gló GP GP GP GP GP đo Q0 de” G0 dị GIP Gn" GP GP GP GP GP" GP GP U GD @° GP Go GP GIP đo dĩ? GP GP GIU GỦ GP GP GD Gỉ GP GP GPGPĐ(GRaAE0G0P0(GẼa@0%8 đớn 
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Cwendolen In the same play declarineg her love for Jack says: 


“he story of your rømnanfic ðortøin as related to me by mamma, with 
w# npleasinø commenfs, has naturally siirred the deepest fiöres of my 
nature. Your Christian name has an 0rcsisnble ƒascimairon. The 
suinpÌic1ty of your nature makes you exgwisiteÍy tincomprehenstble to 
me... ” 


However, any suggestion that learned words are suitable only Íor comIc 
purposes, would be quite wrong. 


What role do learned words play ¡n the language-learning and languaøge- 
(tcaching process? 


The answer Is clear: without knowing some learned words, I† Is even 
Inpossible to read fiction (not to mention sclentific articles) or to Ïisten to 
lectures delivered in the foreign language. 


e  ÁrChaic and ()bsolÌlecte Words 


These words stand close to the "“/earneđ” words, particularly to the modes of 
poetic địcton. Learned words and archaisms are both assoctlated with the 
printed paøe. 


Yet, as we have seen, many learned words may also be used In 
conversational situations. Phis cannot happen with archaisms, which are 
invariably restricted to the printed page. 


Thou and thy, aye "yes" and nay no” are certainly archaic and long since 
reJected by common usaøe, yet poets use them even today. (We also Íind 
the same four words and many other archaisms among đialectisms, which 1s 
quiIte natural, as dialects are also conservative and retain archaic words and 
Sftructures. ) 


Numerous archalsms can be found in Shakespeare, but It should be taken 
Into consideration that what appear to us today as archaIsms In the works of 
Shakespeare, are In fact examples of everyday language of. Sh:ikespeare s 
(Ime. 
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There are several such archaisms in Viola s speech from Twelfth Niohr: 


- There 1s a /đ behaviour In /hee, Captam, 
And thouph that nature with a Đeawufeows walÌ 
loth oƒt cÍose in pollution, vet of thee 
[ wIll believe rhou hasĩ a mìnd that su11s 
With thịs hy fair and outward character. 

l priihee - and EH pay thee bowunfeoMsỈy 
Conceal me what Ï am, and be my aid 
For such disguise as apíy shall become 
The form of my Intent... ˆ 


(Act l. %. 2.) 


It should be pointed out that the borderline between “obsolete" and 
-archaicˆ is vague and uncertain, and in many cases It 1s dIfficult to decide 


to which of the groups this or that word belongs. 


se Proƒfesstonal ÏTerrmmrnology 
For example, 


FUNC“HONS AND TASKS: 
—_ bnterology 

—_ HrU€LY 

—_ €QbsfelriCs 


—_ (@riental medicine - rehabthtatton 


—_ lntenyive medical examinalion 
—_ lmter-therqp€HIICs: 
(@ằndormto-stomatoloøy 
@torhinolaryngology 
@phthalmology 


+ + + 


—_ Ulhrasomic điaghosis 
—_ Ä-ray 
—_ lest 


Hundreds of thousands of words belong to special scientific, professional or 
trade terminological systems and are not used or even understood by people 


oufside the parficular specIaÌIty. 
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There Is a speclal medical vocabulary, and similarly special terminologIes 
[or psychology, botany, music, linguistics, teaching methods and many 
Others. 


There are several controversial problems In the field of terminology. The 
bipgest one 1s the puzzling question ofƒ whether a term loses 1s 
terminological status when It comes In†O common usaøe. 


Today this 1s a Írequent occurrence, as varIous elements of the media of 
communicatlon (V, radio, popular magaziInes, sclence Íiction, etc.) pÌy 
people with scraps of knowledøge from difÍferent scientific fields, technology 
and the arts. 


Ít 1s quite natural that under the circumstances numerous terms pass IntO 
øeneral usage wIthout losing connection with their specific fields. 


The Íollowing table sums up the description of the sty]istic strata of English 
vocabulary. 


S(yÙsfiically- S£yhsiically-rmarked words 


neuiral words 


L. Colloquial words | E. Learned words 


a. ÌIt€rary, a. Ìiterary 
Basic vocabulary b. familiar, b. words of scIentIÍic 
c. low DFOS€. 
c. OÍficialese 
II. Slang words d. modes of poetic 
điction 


III. Dialect words 


IL Archaic and 
obsolete words. 


HH. Professional 
terminoloøy 
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UNIT 9 


PHRASEOLOGY 
OVERVIEW 


Phraseologtcal HHIS OT tÄioms, as they are called most western scholars, 
present what can probably be described as the most picturesque, colorful 
and expensiIve part of the language s vocabulary. 


Phraseology 1S kind of picture gallery ¡n which are collected vivid and 
amusing sketches of the natlons customs, tradiions and prejudices, 
recollections of i†s past history, scrap of folk songs and fatry-tales. 


The phraseology !1s not only the most colorful but probably the most 
democratic area of vocabulary and draws Its resources mostly from the 
depths of popular speech. 


And what a variety of odd and grotesque Iimages, fIpures and personalities 
one fInds in this amazIng pIcture øallery : 


đark horses, 
white elephanfs, ĐbuÏls in chíỉna shojps 
and øreen-eyed moHSIer$, 
dog@s braking up the wrong tree 
and men either wearine their heart on theIr sÌeeVves 


Or having tt th thetr mouths or even theIr ĐoOHS. 
MAIN CHARACTERISTICS 


Sometimes this parade of funny animals and quaint human beings looks 
more like a hilarious fancy-dress balÏ than peaceful picture øallery and It Is 
really a pity that the onÌy interest some scholars seem to take In it 1s whether 
the leading component of the Idiom 1s expressed by a verb or a noun. 
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Phraseological nnIts or tđioms are characterized by a double sense: the 
current meaninsgs of constituent words build up certain picture, but the 
actual meaning of the whole unit has little or nothing to do with that picture 
¡n 1fself creating an entireÌy new Image. 


So, a đark horse mentioned above Is actually not a horse but a erson 
about whom no one Kknows anything defined, so one 1s not sure what 
can be expected from him. 


The Iimagery of a bull in China shop lies very much of surface: the 
Idiom describes a cÏumsy pers0Hn. 


A white elephani , however 1s not even a person but a valuable obJect 
which Involves øreat expense or trouble Íor 1s owner, out of all 
proportlon tO 1s usefulness or value, and which is also difficult to 
dispose OÍ. 


The green-eyed monster 1S Jjealousy, the Immage being draw Írom 
Othello. 


The ambipuousness of these In(erestine word-eroups may lead to an 
amusing misunderstandine, espectally for children who are apt to accept 
Words at their face value. 


Little Johnnie (cryrng): 


Mummy, mummy my auntIe Jane ts dead. 


Mother: 


Nonsense, chIld! She phoned me exactÏy [1Vê mInHHIe€S 460. 


Johnntc: 


Bul Ï hear Mirs. Brown say that her neiehbors cut her dead. 


Puns are Írequently based on the ambipuousness Of Idioms: 


“Isn”t our Kate a marvel! [ wish you could have seen her at the Harrisons' 
party yesterday. If I*d collected ứhe bricks she dropped aÌÏ over the places, ] 
could build a villa. ˆ 


So, topether with synonymy and antonymy, phraseology represents 
€XPT€SSIVe resources of vocabulary. 
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V.H. Collins wrItes in his Book ðo£ƒ English tRioms: In standard spoken and 
wrIIen English today ttom 1s an established and essenHal elemenL that, 
1scd with car€, ornamenfs and enriches langHa®e`. 


Used w1th care 1S an ImpOortant warning because speech overloadcd with 
Idioms loses I†s Íreshness and originality. 


On the other hand, oral or written speech lacking tdiom loses mụuch in 
expensiveness, colÌors and emotional force. 


In modern linguistics there 1s considerable confusion about the terminology 
associated with these word-proups. Most Soviet scholars use the term 
_pÌra§s£0lOØICđÏ NHI”. 


The tem ;Ziom Widely u0sed by westem scholars has comparativelÌy 
recently found 1s way Into Soviet phraseology. 


There are some other terms denotiny more or less the same linpuIstc 
phenomenon: 


$ef-€Xpr€SSlons, sel-phrases, phrases, 
thixed word-eroups, collocatfions. 


The confusion in the terminology reflects tnsufficiency of positive or wholÌy 
reliable criteria by which phraseological units can be distinguished from 
free WOrd-seroUuDp. 


Ít should be pointed out at once that the “fÍreedom” of the free word-øeroups 
Is relative and arbitrary. Nothing Is cntirely "Íree” In speech as 1s linear 
relatlonshIps are øoverned, restricted and regulated, on the other hand, by 
requirements of logic and common sensec and, on the other, by the rule of 
ørammar combinability. 


PHRASEOLOGICAL UDNITS VERSUS FREE WORD-GROUPS 


Thịs 1s probably the most discussed - and the most controversial - problem 
In the field of phraseology. The task of distinguishing between Íree word- 
øroups and phraseolopical unIts 1s further complicated by the existence of 
øreat number of marginal cases, so-called semi-fixed or semi-lree word- 
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ø@roups also called non- phraseological word-eroups which share with 
phraseological units their structural stability but lacK thetir semantic unIty 
and ÍIguratIveness. 


There are fwo ma/or criferia for đistinguishing between phraseological units 
and Íree word- øroups: serm„anfic and síructuradlL 


Ìl. SemanfiC CrIf€eTIOH 
Compare the following two examples: 


a. Cambridge don: Ïm told they re Iinviting more American DprofÍ€SSOrS 
to this unIversity. [snt it rather carryine coals to Newecastle) 


To carry coals to Newcastle means “to take something to a pÌlace where It 1s 
already plentiful and not needed ". 


b. This cargo shIp 1s carrytnø coadÏ tfo LIverpool. 


The first thing that captures the ey€ Is fhe semaniic dịfƒerence oŸ tWo WOord- 
ØTOups consisting of the same essential constituents. 


In the second sentence the free Word-ørOup IS €47ryinø coal 1s used in direct 
sense, the word coal standing for real hard, black coal and carry for the 
plain process Of f2king somethine [rom one pÌace to another. 


The firs† confexf qulite obviously has nothing 0o do eIther with coaf or with 
[ransporifing 1t, and the meaning of the whole word-pgroup ¡s something 
entireÌy new and far removed from the current meanings of the constituenfs. 


Academician V. V. Vinogradov spoke of semantic change In phraseological 
UunS as ”2 mmeaming resultineg fom a pecuhar chermical combinalion 6ƒ 
words ` 


The semantic shiÍt aÍffecting phraseological units does not consIst in a mere 
change of meanings of each separate constiuent part of the unit. The 
meaning of the constituents merge to produce an entirely new meaning: 


e.ø. fo have q bec tH One s Donnet 
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means ío have an obsesston qbOHf somethino, 


fo be ©œCCeHntrtc or even ứ lirtle mad. 


The humorous metaphoric comparison with a person who 1s đistracted by a 
bee continually buzzing under his cap has become erased and half- 
[forgotten, and the speakers using the expression hardly think of bees or 
bonnets but accept 1t In 1s transferred sense: “oÐsessed, eccenfrIC”. 


That 1s what is meant when phraseological units are said to be characterized 
by semantic unIty. 


In the traditional approach, phraseological units have been defined as word- 
ØrOUps conveying a single notion (whereas ¡in Íree word-eroups each 
meaninzgful component stands for a separate notIon). 


Íi 1s this feature that makes phraseological units similar to words: both 
words and phraseological units possess semantic unity. Most Soviet scholars 
t(oday accept the semantic criterion of đistinguishing phraseological unIfs 
from free word- øroup as the maJor one and base their research work 1n the 
Hield of phraseology on the defintion of a phraseological unit offered by 
projessor A.V.Koonin, the leading authorlty on problems of English 
phraseology In their country: 


"A phraseoloøtcal HHỊt 1$ 4 siable word-group characterIzed by a 
completely or partIally transƒerred meaning ``. 


The defintion clearly suggests that the degree of semantic change In 
a phraseological unit may vary (“completely or partially transferred 
meaning”). In actual fact the semantic change may affect either the whole 
WOrđ-øroup or onÏy one Of Its componen1s. 


The following phraseological unIts represent fhe ƒtrst case: 


®  /o Skqf€ OH thin Ice 

® /o W€qr One S heart On one S sÌleeve 

®  /o have One S heart in One S boofS 

®  /o hqave One s heqrt IH One S MOHIh 

®_ ¡o have One s heart In the rieght pÌacc 
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The second type 1s presented by phraseological units in which one of the 
components preserves Ifs current meaning and the other ¡s used In a 
transferred meaning: 


to lose (keep) one s temper, 

to ƒÏy into a temper, 

to ƒqÌl tÌ, 

to all in love (out öƒ love), 

(to stiCk to one s word (promise), 


Here, thouph, we are on dangerous ground because the border-line dividing 
phraseological units with partially changed meanings Írom the so-called 
semI-lixed or non-phraseological word-eroup (marginal cases) 1s uncertaIn 
and confusing. 


The term “1đ/øm”, both in thịs country and abroad, Is mostly applhied to 
phraseological units with completely transferred meaning of the whole unIt 
does not correspond to the current meanings ofÍ the componenIs. 


2. Structural criterion 


lhe strwctwral crierion also bnngs forth pronounced distinctive Íeature 
characterizing phraseological units and contrasting them to Íree word-grOup. 


Structural Iinvariability 1s an essential Íeature of phraseological unIts, 
thouph, as we shall see, some of them possess 1t to a lesser degree than 
others. Structural Invariability of phraseological units Íinds expression In a 
number of restrIctIons. 


a. RestrIcIton In sMbs†Itwflon 
FIrst of aÏl, restriction in substitution: Ás a rule, no word can be substituted 


for any meaningful component of a phraseological unit without destroying 
I{S S€ITS€. 
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The Idiom /ø øive somebody the cold shoulder means “to treat somebody 
coldly, to iønore or cut him”, but ¿ warm shoulder or a cold elbow maKes 
no sense at aÏl. 


The meaning of 4 Đee In smb s bonnet was explained above, but a bee Im hịs 
hat or cap Would sound a silÏy error in one”s choIce of words, one of those 
absurd slips that people are apt to make when speaking a Íoreign language. 


At the same time, In Íree word-group substitution does not present any 
dangers and does not lead to any serIOus cConsequences. 


b. RestricHon In Introducing any additional cOmPOH€HFS 


The second type of restriction 1s the restriction 1n introducing any additional 
components Into the structure of a phraseological unIt. 


Ín a Íree word-group such changes can be made without affecting the 
øeneral meaning of the utterance: 


Thị Đbio ship 1S carrying a large cargo 0ƒ coal to the port öƒ Liverpool. 


In the phraseological unmI /2 carry coals f0 Newcasile no additional 
components can be Introduced. Nor can one speak about íhe bịg whife 
clephanr (when using (he whife elephanr tn 1s phraseological sense) or 
about somebody having hs heart tn hs brown BoOFS. 


Yet, such restrictions are less regular. In Vamty Famr by W.M. Thackeray 
the tdiom foö builđ a castle In the aïr 1s used tn this Way: 


“While dressing for dinner, she buIÌt or herself a most magmnIficenf castle In 
the air oƒ which she was the mSIress... ` 


In Íiction such variations on Idioms created for styÌistilc purposes are noi 
rare thing. In oral speech phraseological unis mostly preserve thenr 
traditional structures and resist the introduction of additional components. 


C. GrammaftIcal tnvartabiliry 


The thrd type ofÍ structural restrictions in phraseological unIs 1s 
0'amtmatical tnvariabilify. A typical mistake with students of English 1s to 
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use the plural form of ƒœmir in the phraseological unIt íØ find ƒaunlt with 
somebody, 


e.ø.. lhe teacher aÌways [ound [aHÌts with the Doy. 


Thouph the plural form In this context 1s logically well-founded, 1t 1s a 
miIstake In terms of srammatical Iinvariability of phraseological unIts. 


A similar mistake often occurs In the unIt ƒrơm head fo ƒoof. Students are 
apt to use the plural Íomn of ƒ/øoør in this phrase thus erring once more 
against the rigIdity of structure which 1s so characteristic of phraseological 
UnIfS. 


Yet again, as In the case of restriction In introducing additional componen(s, 
there are exceptions to the rule, and these are probably even more 
numerous. _ 


One can DuiÌd a castle tn the ai, but aÌso casrles. A shameful or dangerous 
family secret Is pIcturesquely described as a4 skeleton in the cupboard, the 
first substantIve component being Írequently and easily used ¡n the plural 
form, as In: Ïm sure they have skelelons In every cupboard! 


A black sheep 1s a disreputable member of a family who, in especially 
Serlous cases, may be described as he blackest sheep oƒ the [amily. 


PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION 


Ít would be Interesting now to look at phraseology from a different angle, 
namely: how are all these treasures of the language approached by the 
linguistic science? The very miscellaneous nature of these unIts supøests the 
Íirst course of action: they must be sorted out and arranged ¡n certain 
classes which possesses Identical characterIstics. 


Ít should be clear from the previous description that a phraseological unIt 1s 
a complex phenomenon with a number of Iimportant Íeatures, which can 
therefore be approached from difÍferent points Of view. 


Hencc, there ea:s( a considerable number of classification systems devised 
by different scholars and based on diÍferent princIples. 
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L. The tradiHonadl principÌe 


The tradittonal and the oldest principDle for classifying phraseoloplcal unIfs 
Is based on theIr oripinal content and might be alluded to as “?ứemafic ” 
(althouph the term Is not unIversally accepted). 


The approach ¡s widely used in numerous English and American guides to 
idiom, phrase books, etc. (see, for instance, Engish ldioms by L.P. ŠSmith, 
London, 1922). 


L.P. Smith gives 1n his classilcation øroups of idioms used by sallors, 
fishermen, soldiers, hunters and associated with domestic and wild animals 
and birds, agriculture and cooking. There are also numerous Idioms drawn 
[rom spOrfs, artSs, ©tc. 


lhis principle öoƒ classtftcation 1s somettmes called etymological. 


The tem does not seem appropriate since we usually mean something 
different when we speak of the etymology of a word or word- øroup: 
whether the word (or word-group) 1s native or borrowed, and, 1Í the latter, 
what Is the source of borrowWIng. 


Ít is truc that Smith makes a special study of idioms borrowed from other 
languaøges, but that Is only a relatively small part of his classification 
system. The general principle 1s not etymological. 


Smith points out that word-proup associated with the sea and the liíe of 
seamen are especially numerous in English vocabulary. Most of them have 
long seen developed metaphorical meanings which have no longer any 
assocIation with the sea or saIÌors. 


Here are some examples. 


®© lo bc all at sea 

®  lO SIHKk Or SWI 

® In deep water 

®  jln low wafter, on the rocks 


®© To ben the same boat with somebody 
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® lo sall under ƒalse coÌOMWFsS 

®© To show one' s CoÌorS 

e© To sfrike one S COÌOrS 

© loweather (to ride out) the storm 
® lo bow fo the storm 

e©  T]hree sheets In (to) the wind (sÌ.) 
e©  HaÏƒ seas over (sÌ.) 


Though, as has been said, direct associatlons with sea-faring 1n all these 
idtoms have been severed, distant memorles OÍ the sea romance and 
adventure still linger in some of them. The faint sound of the surÍ can stHÌ 
be heard In such phrases as fo ride out the storm Or breakers aheqd! (~ Take 
carel Danger!). Such Idioms as fo sail unđer ƒalse colOMIS, to naiÙ One S 
Colowrs to the mast (~ to be true to ones convictlons, to Íipht for them 
openly) bring to mind the distant past of pirate brigs, sea battles and great 
discoveries of new lands. 


Ít ¡Is true, thouph, that a fÍoreigner Is more apt to be struck by the 
colourfulness of the direct meaning of an Iidiom where a natIve speaker sees 
only Its transferred meaning, the original associations being almost fully 
forgotfen. 


The thematic principle of classifying phraseological units has real merit but 
It does not take Into consideration the linguistics characterIstic Íeatures of 
the phraseological unIts. 


2. 5emanitc principle 


The classification system of phraseological units devised by Vinogradov 1s 
considered by some linguists of today to be outdated, and yet 1s valuc Is 
beyond doubt because 1t was the first classification system which was based 
on the semanfIc prIncIDle. 


- Vinogradovs classificaton system is founded on the degree of semaniIc 
cohesion between the components of a phraseological unit. Units with a 
partiallv transfered meaning show the weakest cohesion between theIr 
components. The more distant the meaning of a phraseological unit from the 
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current meaning of Its constItuent parts, the øreatcr 1s I†s depree of semantIc 
cohesion. Accordingly, Vinogradov classilies phraseological unifs into three 
classes: 


®_ phraseological combinallons, 
® UH111/S qnd 
®  ÍHSIOHS 


Phraseological combinafors are word-groups with a partially changed 
meaning. They may be said to be clearly motivated, that ¡s, the meaning of 
the unit can be easily deduced from the meanings of I†s constituents. 


G0, 
se (o be qI One s wils' end, 

®  ío be good aI something, 

se fo De a good hand aI something, 
®  /o have q De, 

®  /ocome 0ƒ} a poor second, 


Phraseological wmifies are wWord-proups with a completely changed 
meaning, that 1s, the meaning of the unit does not correspond to the 
meaninøs OÍ Ifs constituent parts. Ihey are motivated unILs. 


Giớ. 
® /O SIICk fO OH€ S ĐHHS 

® /o SII On the jence 

® /o CaíCh fcluich at q sIfaWÍ SfrqaWS 
®©  /o lose one s head 

e_ /o lose one s heart tO smb. 


Phraseologitcal ƒwsions are word-groups with a completely changed 
meaning but, in contrast to the unities, they are demotivated, that 1s, their 
meaning cannot be deduced from the meaninøs of the constituent parts. 


G¡/Ð. 
® /OCOIM€ dCIODĐ€T 
®  neCk qnd CrOD 
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® đÍ SIX€S qnd seVens 

® (o se One S cap ai smb. 

e©  /O leqave smb In the lurch 

®  ¡o dance attendance on smb. 


Ít 1s obvious that this classification system does not take Iinto account the 
structural characteristtcs of phraseological units. On the other hand, the 
border-line separating unitles Írom fÍusions Is vapue and even subJectIve. 
One and the same phraseological unit may appear motivated to one person 
(and therefore be labelled as a unity) and demotivated to another (and be 
regarded as a fusion). The more profound one s command of the language 
and ơnes knowledge of 1ts history, the Íewer fusions one Is likely to 
discover In II. 


3. The structural principle 


The structural principle of classifying phraseological units is based on their 
ability to perform the same syntactical functions as words. In the traditional 
structural approach, the following principal øroups of phraseological unifs 
are đistinpuishable. 


A. Verbal. 
e.g. 
®©  (o run for one $ (dear) hƒe, 
e©_ /o gơt. (win) the upper hand, 
e© /o faÌk throuoh one s hat, 
®  ¡o make a song and dance qbout somethine, 
®_ ío si preffy (Amer. sÌ.) 


B. Substantive. 
e.Ø. 
©  dogs hƒe, cat-and-dog lƒe, 
e_ CdÏƒ love, white he, 
e©  (dÌÌ order, birds 0ƒ passage, 


©_ /đđ fdDc, OrOWhn study. 
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C. Ad7ectival. 


hieh qnd mighty, 
sDICk qnd span, 
brand new', 

saƒc and sound. 


In this proup the so-called comparatve word-proups are particularÌy 
expressive and sometines amusing In their unanticipated and caprIcIous 


ASSOCIAtIOnS: 
®  (d4S) cOOl 4s qa CHCHmMĐGCT, 
® (4š) n©TVOHS qS q Cal, 
® (4S) weqdk as q kien, 
® (2S) good as gold (usu. spoken about children), 
® (4S) pr€IIy qS q DICIMTG, 
® (4S) larøc as He, 
® (4s) shpp?ery as an eel, 
® (4S) thiCk as thieVes, 
® (4S) drunk qs an owÏl (SÌ.), 
® (4S) mad as q hafter /q hare In March. 
1U. Adverbial. 
€.Ø. 
se hioh and low 
® by hook öor by crook 
®  ÍOr ÏOV€ Or tMoney 
e in cold blood 
e ¡1n ¡he deqd Oƒ nghi, 


L,. InterJectionadl. 


My øgod! By Jove! 
By George! (Œoodness øractIous! 
Œood heavens! Sakes alive! (Amer.) 
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Smirnitsky offered a classiÍfication system for English phraseological units 
which 1s Iinteresting as an attempt to combine the structural and the semanIic 
principles. Phraseological unIts in thís classification system are ørouped 
according to the number and semantic sienificance of their constituent parts. 
Accordinply two large øroups are established: 


A. Qne-surmmt unifs, which have one meanInsful constituent 


e.Ø. 
® /Ó OIV€ HD, 
® /O make OUHI, 
®  /O DHỈI OUI, 
se /Ó be tired, 
® (0 be SHrPIIsed. 


B. Two-summmmt and rén‹HÌH-SHI-"HHE trmiís whiích have fWO Or more 
meaningful constituents 


e.Đ. 
®  blqck qrt, 
®©  Í1rSI noÌ1, 
®  COIIMOH $€HS€, 
® ¡o fish in troubled wdaters. 


Within cach of these large øroups the phraseological units are classilied 
according to the category oÍ parts of speech of the summit constituent. SO, 


One-summit units are subdivided into: 


a) Verbal-adverbial unifs eqguivalent ío verbs in which the semantic and the 
ørammatical centres coincide in the Íirst constituent, 


€.Ø.  ÍO ØIV€ HD. 


b) Units equivalent fo verbs which have theIr semantic centre in the second 
constituent and theIr ørammatical centre in the Íirst. 


e.Ø. fo be tired. 
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Cc) Prepostional-substanive umfs equrvalent either to adverbs or tO 
copulas and having theiIr semantic centre In the substantive constituent and 
no ørammatical centre, e.ø. by heart, by meqns öƒ. 


®©_ Ïwo-summit and muÏHi-surmmrmif phraseological unIfs are cÏassified Into: 


a) AttributIve-substanfIVe IWO-SMWMI un1fS equ1valent to nouns 
e.ø. ĐÌqck art. 


b) Verbal-substanfIVe fWO-SMrémi† wnifs equIvalent to verbs, 
e.g. fo take the |Ïoor. 


c) Phraseological repefIfions equivalent to adverbs, 
C.Đ. PƑ!OW OT H€V€T. 


d) Adverbidl mMHÌII-SHWWNIE HHIES, 
e.ø. cvery other day. 


Smirnitsky also distinguishes proper phraseological units, which, in his 
cÌassification system, are units with non-fÍigurative meaninøs, and tidioms, 
that is, units with transferred meaniIngs based on a metaphor. 


PROVERBS 
Consider the followIng examples of proverbs: 


e  We never khow the value 0ƒ wdafer tHĨ the well 1s dry. 

®e You can tfake the horse to the wdter, Đut you can noi make hìm 
drInk. 

se Those who live In gÌlass houses shouldn 1 throw siones. 


Even these few examples clearly show that proverbs are different from those 
phraseological units which have been discussed above. The first distinctIve 
feature that strikes one 1s the obVIous structural dIssimilarity. 


Phraseoloøical units, as we have seen, are a kind of ready-made blocks 
which Íit Iinto the structure of sentence perÍforming a certain syntactical 
function, more or less as words do. 
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e.0. George hked her or she never DHI ðon a1 (predicate). Bịg Dugs 
like hìm care nothing about small ƒry li©e ourselves (a) subJect, 
(b) prepositional obJect. 


Proverbs, IÍ viewed In thetr structural aspect, are sentences, and so can not 
be used in the way In which phraseological units are used in the above 
examples. 


[Í one compares proverbs and phraseological units In the semantic aspect, 
the. difference seems to become even more obvious. Proverbs could be best 
compared with minute fables for, like the latter, they sum up the collective 
experIence of the community. They 


® mOralIz€: 

HeÏl ts paved with øoodl tHI€HHOHS. 
®  ØIV€ AdVICG: 

Don† Jjudee q tree Ðy tt$s bar k. 
® ØIVC WArnInZ: 

lƒ you sing before breakfast, you wlll cry beƒfore nIgh1. 
e© admonish: 

Lriars shoHld have good mermOTI€s. 
® CII[ICIZ€: 

Everyone calls hi OWH Ø@e€S€ §WAqHs. 


No phraseological unit ever does any of these things. They do not stand for 
whole statements as proverbs do but for a single concept. Their function In 
speech Is pureÌy nominaiive (I.e. they denote an obJect, an act, etc.). [he 
function of proverbs in speech, though, 1s communicafive (i.e. they impart 
certain Iinformation). 


The question of whether or not proverbs should be regarded as a subtype of 
phraseological units and studied together with the phraseology of a 
lanøuaøe Is a controversiaÌ one. 


Koonin Includes proverbs ¡n his classification of phraseological unIts and 
labels them cørwmumicafIve phraseologtcal unifs. From hs point OÍ VI€W, 
one of the man criteria Of a phraseological unit 1s 1s stability. IÍ thee 
quotient of. phraseological stabilty In a word-group 1s not below the 
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minimum, 1t means that we are dealing with a phraseological unit. The 
structural type - that ¡s, whether the unit 1s a combination or a sentence - Is 
IrrelevanI. 


The criterion of nomination and communication cannot be apphed here 
either, says Koonin, because there are a considerable number of verbal 
phraseological units which are word-øroups (1.e. nominative units) when the 
verb ¡s used In the Active Voice, and sentences (I.e. communIcatIVe unItS) 
when the verb 1s used In the Passive Voice. 


e.ø. fo crossed Ipassed the Rubicon — the Rubicon 1S crossed /passed; 
to shed crocodile tears - crocodhÌe tears are shed. 


Hence, If one accepts nomination as a crIterion of referring or not referrIing 
this or that unit to phraseology, one 1s faced with the absurd conclusion that 
such word-øgroups, when with verbs in the Active Voice, are phraseologIcal 
unmiis and belong to the system of the language and when with verbs in the 
Passive Voice, are non-phraseological word-øgroups and do not belong to the 
system of the language. 


li may be added, as one more argument In support of this concept, that there 
does not seem to eXIst any ripid or permanent border-line between proverbs 
and phraseological unIts as the latter rather Írequently originate from the 
Íormer. 


So, the phraseological unIt fứhe Ì2sf straw oripinated from the proverb Ïhe 
last sitaw breaks the camels back, the phraseological unIt Đirds ðoƒ a ƒeather 
from the proverbs Birds ðƒ a ƒeather flock t†ogether, the phraseological unit 
to catch at a straw (staws) from A drowning man catfches af sfraWS. 


What 1s more, some of the proverbs are easlly transformed Imto 
phraseological unIts. 


e.ø.  DonT puí all your eggs th one basket > to pMHI aÌÏ one S eggs IH 
one basket; 
Don†T cast pearls before swine > to cast pearls beƒfore sWine. 
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UNII 10 


RKLGIONAL VARIETIES OE ENGLISH 


ENGLISH IN AMERICA 


Do the English and the Americans speak the same language or two đifferent 
languages? Does the United States of America possess Its own language? Ôr 
American English Is Just ”a replonal varlety” of the English language as 
labelled by some scholars. 


lo answer these questlons, It Is necessary to find out whether or not 
Amenican English, in 1s modern staøe of development, posses those 
characteristics which would support I†s status as an independent language. 


VOCABULARY OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


Í( ¡is quite true that the vocabulary uscd by American speakers has 
distinctive features of I1ts own. More than that, there are whole øroups of 
words which belong to American English exclusively and constitut€ 11s 
specific feature. These words are called AmericanIsms. 


®  HịsfortCdal ÁIfICTLCGHLSITTNS 


At the beginning of the 17” c. the first English migrants began arriving In 
America In search of new and better living conditlons. Ít was then that 
English was first spoken on American soIl, and It is but natural that it was 
spoken in its 17” century form. 


For example, 
ƒJall means awtIwmn, 
fO gues$ means ro think, 
sick means ¡Ì!, unwell. 
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Ín American usagøe these words still retain their old meanings while ¡n 
Bntish English their meaninøs have changed. 


®©  roper Âin1€TIC0HISMS 


Proper AmerIcamsms Includes words which one 1s not HkeÌy fO đlSCOV€T IH 
British Enelish. They are specifically American. The oldest of these were 
formed by the first migrants to the American continent and reflected, to a 
øreat extent, their attempts to cope with the1Ir new environmenI. 


AmerIica was for them a truÌy new world in which everything was strikIingÌy 
and bewilderingly different Írom what 1t had been in the Old Country 
(England): the landscape, climate, trees and plants, birds and animals. 


Therefore, from the very first, they were faced with a serlous lack of words 
on theIr vocabulary with which to describe all these new and strange things. 
Gradually such words were formed. 


Here are some of them: 


backwoodx (wooded, uninhabited đistricts) 

cold snap (a sudden Írost) 

blÌue-Jack (a small American oaKk) 

eøø-planí (a pÌant with edible fruit) 

sweet pofafo (a pÌant with sweet edible roots) 

redbud (an American tree having small budlike pink flowers; the 
state tree of Oklahoma) 

car-fish (called so because of spines likened to a cats clawS) 

sun-ƒtsh (a finsh with round flat golden body) 


IÍ we consider all these words from the point of view of the “building 
materials” of which they are made we shall see that these are all familiarÌy 
English. Thouph the words themselves cannot be fÍound ¡n the British 
English, both the word-building pattem of composition and the constituents 
of these compounds are easily recognized as essentially English. 


Later proper Americanisms are represented by names of obJects which are 
called differently in the United States and in England, for example. 
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BriHsh English American Enghsh 
ChemIs[ S 1s called (ƑMÐ SfOF€ OT rHĐ901$E $ 
lí elevalor 
ratllway ratlroad 
CaI71a0e ca 
caT aMHtomobile 
$Ww€ci candy 
luơoape bag9age 
I6 qder9round subway 


If historical Americanisms have retained their 17” century meanings there 
are also words which, though they can be found both in British English and 
American English, have developed meanings characteristic of American 
uSaøe. 


The noun đe 1s used both in British and American English in the meaninøs 
the từme Oƒ some event; the day öOƒ the week or month; the year. Ôn the basIs 
of these meanings, in American English only, another meaning developcd: 
aH qppoiIntmeni for a particular tìme. 


®  PorroWIHgs 


American English Is rịich in borrowInøs. The principle øroups of borrowed 
words are the same as were pointed out for English vocabulary. Yet, there 
are groups of specifically American borrowings which reflect the historical 
contacts of the Americans with other natlons on the American continem. 


These are, for Instance 


SpanIsh borrowinøs: c.ø. canyon, ranch, sombrero 

Negro borrowingøs: e.ø. ban/o 

and, especially, Indian borrowings which are rather numerous and have a 
peculiar fÏavour of their own: 


canoe, moccasin, foDogean, tomahawk, caribou 
There are also some translation-loans of Indian orIøin: 
palÌe-ƒace , war path, war paIHf 
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These words are used metaphorically in both American and British modern 
CoOmmunication: 


For cxample, a woman who 1s too heavily made up may be said tO WE€ar wár 
painf and a person may be warned against an enemy by: TưÃe care: he 1s On 
the war path. 


Many of the names of places, rivers, lakes, even of states, are of Indian 
origin, for Instance, 1o, Michiean, Tennessee. These Wwords seem to have 
retained ¡n theIr sound the free wind blowing over the pralirie or across the 
øreaft lakes, the smokes rising over wIpWams, the soÍt speech of dark- 
skinned people. 


© ShorfeHInØs 


One more øroup of AmericanIsms Is represented by Amer!can shorI€eHIn@s. 
Ít should be Iimmediately pointed out that there 1s nothins specifically 
American about shortening as away of word-building. Ít is a productIve Way 
of word-building typical of both British and American English. 


The following shortenings were produced on AmerIcan soIl: 


HO, @YH1, "OVI€S, 

mo ( ÍOr mom€HI, e. ø. JHst a mo), 
Cert ( fOr certainty, e. ø. That”s da cert) 
b. ƒ. (for boy-friendl), 

Ø.m. ( {Or grand-mother) 


Many AmerIcanisms easily penetrate Into British speech, and, as a result, 
some oÍ the distinctive characteristics of American English become erased, 
so that the differentiations seem to have a tendency of getting levelled rather 
than otherwIse. 


GRAMMAR SYSTEM OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


khe first disiincfIve ƒeafure 1s the use of the auxiliarv verb w⁄// in the Íirst 
person singular and plural of the Future Indefinite Tense, In contrast to the 
British normatIve shaÏh: 
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The American Ï will go there does not tmpÌly modality, as In the similar 
British utterance (where 1t wIll mean “Ì am willing to go there`), but pure 
futurIty. 


Some scholars seem to think that the British English Future [ndefinite shows 
the same tendency of substituting w¡/l for shaÏ! in the Íirst person singular 
and plural. 


Another distincHve ƒeafure consists In a tendency to substitute the Past 
Indefinte Tlense Íor the Present Periect Tlense, especially in oral 
COmmuniIcation. 


Both the British and the Americans use the present perfect for something In 
the past, which 1s seen as related to the present. 


BE/ AE: Ï ve Jjwsf come back from France. 
She has already done this eXercIse. 
Have you ever met his girlfriend2 
We haven ï seen that fiÌm yết. 
He has never read such an Interesting book. 


But Americans sometimes use the past simple in such contexts especially 
wIth /wst, aready, yet, ever and never . 


Mainly AE: I7ws/ came back from France. 
She aiready dd this exercise. 
Dịd you ever meet his øgirlÍriend? 
We diidn † see that film yết. 
He never read such an Interesting book. 


Ít is sometimes difficulÌt to predict what AmericanIsms one 1s likely to hear 
on the British Isles. Even more so with the substitutlon of the Past Indefimie 
for the Present Perfect which 1s also rather typical of some English dialects. 


Just as American usage has retained the old meanings of some EngÌish 
Wwords (ƒ/dll, øgwess, sicK), 1t has also retained the old form of the Past 
Participle of the verb to øer: to øef-øof-goften (cÝ. the British øø). 
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Some verbs have both regular and irregular Íorms: iearned and learHi, 
dreamecd and dreamH... The trregular forms are not very usual in America. 
The Brtish say dreamed or dreamri, the Americans say dreamed. 


The verbs đrve and ñr are regular In Britain but they can be Irregular ¡n 
AmerIca. 


BE/ AE : dive-dived-dived ƒI-ÍIIted-fitted 
AE onlÌy : (jive-dove-dived [H-fH-ƒH 


Note : #1 is Iregular in America only when It means “be the right s1ze`”. 


BE : The suit /;/ed hìm very well. 
AE: The suit ƒz? hìm very welÌ. 


Ít 1s always regular when 1t means “mnake something the ripht size” or “put 
something n the ripht place ” 


BE/AE: The tainlor ƒ/zređ hìm with a new suIt. 


Further grammatical differences can be clearly seen ¡in the following 
I1Sfances. 


ÙỤƒerences with punctuafion 


©  Periods in aqbbrevidations 
American newspapers tend to wrứe "U.S.”, "U.N."”, etc., while most 
British newspapers wIll write ”"US"”, "UN”, etc. 


® CQHOolIno 

Americans wIll usually put punctuation inside quotation marks ("hello 
world, I said), whereas Britons put the punctuation outside (“hello 
world", I said) 


Americans start with double quotation marks (”) and use single quotation 
marks () for quotations within quotations. English generally do the 
ODPOSIt€. 
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DỰ Jerences with verbs 
se Linking verb + noun phrase: 


The Briish can use a noun phrase after a linking verb such as: 5e, seem, 
look, and eel. 


Mainly BE: It/ooks a nice day. 
She seemed ( to be) a good teacher. 


The Americans do not use this pattern except with be and become: 


AE: Itiooks hÈellr looks to be a nice day. 
She seemed fo be a øgood teacher. 


e_- Do for an action 

The British sometimes use đo to refer to an action. 

BE: l play tennis, but not as often as Ï used to (49). 
You have to learned by heart this lesson If you haven”t (đone) 
aÌready. 


Thịs usage 1s not found in American English. 


AE: Ï play tennis, but not as often as Ì wsed ío. 
You have to learned by heart this lesson 1ƒ you haven 1 alread\y. 


But Americans use đo sơ. 


BE/AE: You have to learned by heart this lesson 1Í you haven't đone so 
already. 


®e  Quecs(ton (ag 


Americans use taøs much less often than the British. The British may use 
them several times In a conversation, but this would sound strange to an 
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AmcrIican. AmerIcans use taøs when they expect apreememt. They do not 
often use them to persuade or arøue. 


BE/AE : You are playIng piano, 4ren ? you? 
BE. only :_ You ]lÏ go with us , won † you ? 
Ẳ American often use the taøs rrøhf ? and ÓK? 
Mainly AE : You re going to Australia, r!øhf ? 
Let s have a cup of coffee, ÓK? 


e  Have, haye got and have goftfen 
a4. Have and have gol 


BE : Ứ ve gof ƒ Ì have tWO SISfers . 
AE(spoken) : Ï have gof tWO SISt€TS . 
AE(written) : Ï have fWO SISf€TS. 


b._ NeøafIVes and questtons with have qnd have golf 


BE/AE : ldon † have any SISIeT. Do you have any sister 2 
MainnlyBE  : Ï havến † gof any SISI€T. Have you gøøf any sIster ? 
BE onÌy : | haven f anV SISI€T. Have you any sIster ? 


C._ NeøafIIVes and questtons with have to and have gofl to 


BFiAE  : She doesn † have to stay here. Ùoes she have fo stay here 7 
BEonly : She hasn ? øof to stay here. Has she go to stay here ? 


dÍ. Œef† someone to do somethine and have something do something 


BE/AE : He gor his father fo repair the bicycle. 
Mainly AE : He haở his father repair the bicycle. 


©  (jone and Dbeccn 


The Briish use Đeen for "øone and come back", but the Americans mostÌy 
US€ ØØ0H€. 


BE/AE : Have you ever been to France) 
AE onlÌy : Nave you ever øone fo France) 
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ec- NWll and shall 


The British use wIll or shall in the first person. Americans do not often use 
shall. 

BE : I wi/l/shall tell hìm about this. 

AE : Iwi teÌl him about thĩs. 


The British use sh2Ï in offers , but Americans prefer shouid. 
MamnlyBE  :  S»zi/I play with you? 
MainyUS  :  ShouidI play with you? 


The British can also use Sha/l we.... ? in suøøestIions. 
Mainly BE : all we have a sandwich? 
Americans would say: ow abouwi a sandwich? or 

Would you like to have a sandwich? 


e Can and rmuwsfmn'f 


In Britain one use Of mwsí 1s tO say that something 1s necessarily truc. The 
neøafIve Is can. Americans can aÌso use rm„wsfn°£ . 

BE/AE : There'snoreply. They can ? be home. 

AEonly: There'snoreply. They muwsn 7 be home. 


© The subJunciive 


We can sometimes use the subJunctive In a that - clause. In Brinrain the 
subJunctIve 1s rather formal. AmerIcans use II more ofÍten . 

Mainly BE: My parents prefer that my brother /ives/showld live at home. 
Mainly AE: My parents prefer that my brother /rve at home. 


® TƑOUMD HOMHS 


The British can use a singular or a plural verb after a proup noUn: 
My family has/have four people 

The Americans prefer a singular verb: 
My family has four people. 

After a name the AmerIcans aÌlways use a singular verb. 

AE: The United Nations ¡s the largest International organi2zation. 
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®©  ÏMo nowns togøether 


When we use Iwo nouns toøether, the Íirst 1s not normally pluralÌ: ø ørocery 
Sior©, d WOrdl processor. These are some exceptions In Britain (Americans 
almost alWays use singular noun). 

BE : acareers adNiser an aniIqHe(anftqHues dealer 

AE: carccr adviscr an đnïIque dealer 


e  7The with musical instrumenfs 


The British use ứhe with a musical instrument (play fhe piano), but 
Americans sometimes leave 1t out (play piano). 


se. Ihe pronoun øne 
Americans do not often use øze meaning “people In øeneral“, and they do 
nOt uS€ 2n s Or oneseÍƒ. 


BE : Ởne can solve this problem. 
Mainly AE : You can solve this problem 


©  Nurnbcrs 


The Briish use Znd between hưundred and the rest of a number, but 
Americans can leave It out. 


BH/AE : one hundred and eighty 
AE only : One hundred eighty 
se lÙafes 


There are a number of different ways of sayIng and writing dates. 
Americans often say Juiy ƒfourth. In Brntain the fourth of .July and JmÌy the 
ƒourth are the most usual. 


DỰ jJerences with qdJectives and qdverbs 


The adjectives well, fime, !l! and wnwell refers to health usually come in 
predicative position. 
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BI:/AE : My father 1s /ÚỨ, 
But they can be attributive, especIally in America, 
Mainly AE : an /// man 


®e  AÁdjJecfives and qdverbs 


In informal speech we can sometimes use an adJective form Instead of an 
adverb. Americans do this more than the British . 

BE/AE : — That Was really nice of her. 

Mainnly AE: That was reaf nice Of her. 


®  Sormewhere and someplace 


In informal Americans English everywhere, someplace can be used as well 
aS, everywhere , somewhere and nowhere. 

BE/AE : LeUs øo Out somewhere. 

AE only : Let”s øo out someplace. 


DỰJerences with preposifIions 


e_ (@wí (oƒ) and round / around 


The Briish normally say look øowf øƒ the window, although look out the 
window Is possible in inÍormnal speech. Americans preÍcr /ook out the 
WiHdow. 


The Briish say either rowund the park or 2rownd the park. Americans prefer 
qroundl the park. 


®e  kxcepí for and aside Íƒrom 


Where the British use excepí ƒor, AmerIicans can aÌso use 2stde from. 
BE/AE : Em alrnght now, excepi ƒor a headache, 
AEkonly : Em alright now, 2side from a headache, 


®e  Throuoh and tHÏ í unHÌ 


Americans can use through for the tine when somecthing Íinishes. 
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AE :— ƑÌ]H staytn Hanol through Aprti. 
EI:/AE : 7 HH stayrn llanot tHHiHnHỦ Aprtt 


ÙJJerences wlh conJHnctfton 
e  7oÍcorme qnở.... 


Americans can leave out and from this pattem. 
BE : Œo and take a look outside. 
Mainly AE : Go fake a look outside. 


®© Ïn case and lesí 


The British use rw case meaning “because something might happen ` 
Amertcans use sø and /esí. Lesí 1s formail. 


Mainly BE: Go quietÌy rn case anyone hears you. 
BE/AE : Go qulIetly so no one can hear you. 
Mainly AE: Go quietly /cšf anyone hear you. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH PHONETIC PECULIARITHS 


American English ¡is marked by certain phonetic peculiarities. Yet, these 
COnSISL 1n the way some words are pronounced and In the intonation 
patterns. The system of phonemes IS the same as In British English, with a 
[€W €XC€pLIOnS : 


® Some words which are pronounced with /u:// in moSt Varietles Of 
American English have /u:/ in Bntish English. (In these words ¡h, đ, f 
or ø (and sometimes s or 7) are followed by w or eW.) 


(JHfy AE /du:u/ BE /dJu:u/ 

tune AE(tun/ - BE /tu:n/ 

H€W AE mmu:/ BE. /nịu:/ 
IÏÏumunate AE lu: mineIt/ BE. /1']Ju: mineit / 


® In Briish English, many speakers pronounce the sound of w and w# In 
the same way: 
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Which and wifch are identical 
The same happens to where and wear, whether and weather. 
Ín American English wh generally has a different sound from w: /w/ and 


/MỊ. 


e  British English has broad “a” in such words as pass, laweh, pÏamt, haÌƒ 
while that sound in Amerivan English 1s identical with the the sound 
(flat /®/ ) In cai 

e Words like coi, dog, øol, gone, olƒ, stop, Ïosf are pronounced with a 
rounded vowel in British English while the American usually pronounce 
It as an unrounded vowel. 

e®© In standard southern British, r is onÏy pronounced before a vowel sound. 
Ín most kinds of American English, r 1s pronounced 1n all posItions 
where It Is wrItten in a word, and It changes the qualÌity of a vowel that 
comes before 1t. So words like car, f4urn, öfƒer sound very different In 
British and American speech. 

® Ín many varietiles of American English, / and đ have very lipght voiced 
pronunciation /d/ between vowels — so wr/fer and rrder, for example, can 
sound the same. In Briish English they are quite different: /“rait2/ and 
/“ˆrattö(r)/. 


AME.RICAN kbNGLISII SPELLLING 

In American English, words tend to be spelled more sinply or more like the 
way they are pronounced, for example behavior, cenfer and /ewelry tnstead 
Of behaviour, center and Jewellery. 


Briish English v.s Armerican English 


® -OHUƑF V.S =OF 


armour amor 
colour color 
ølamour ølamor 
honour honor 
neighbour | neiphbor 
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e -Í] y.s -Ï- 


Jewellery 
marvellous 
wollen 


® -Ƒr( V.S  =ÉF 


cenfre 
|itre 
metre 
sombre 


e -Ïv.s-lÌ- 


đistil 
enrol 
instal 
instIl 
skilful 


©  -g€ Í -0£ V.S -£ 


anaesthetic 
archaeology 
encyclopaedia 
Íoetus 
manoeuvre 


®  =-(CHCC V.S =-C€HSC~= 


defence 
offence 
Dretence 
licence (n) 


Jewelcry 
marvelous 
wolen 


center 
liter 
meter 
somber 


đistill 
enroll 
install 
instill 
killful 


anesthetic 
archeologv 
encyclopedia 
Íetus 
maneuver 


defense 
offense 
Dretense 
license (n) 
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® -20/€ \'.ÿ -0Ø 


analogue analog 
catalogue catalog 
đialogue đialog 
prologue prolog 


® - -(HHHIC \'.š -GHI 


aerogramme aerogram 
Droøramme program 


As a rule, hyphens are less Ífrequently used in American English than In 
British English: 


đd111Hg room: rather than dining-room, 
bifferroof rather than Điffer-root. 


From the above review we may come to conclusion that British and 
American English, while sharing maJjor similarities, have some diÍfÍerences 
¡n pronunciation, spellinø, vocabulary and grammar. Such differences lend 
some credence to Bernard Shaw s remark: “England and AmerIca are IWO 
Øreaft nations separated by the same languaøe.. 


However, learners of English should bear in mind that, although British and 
Amecrican people have different preferences in using the English language, 
the language spoken ¡n the USA can only be regarded as a regional variety 
Of English. l( 1s also Iimportant to notce these diiferences  while 
e€ncountering nafIve speakers IÍ we want successfuÌ communIcation. 
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ENGLISH IN ASIA 


English in Asia nowadays has Its sụch a đistinctive tdentit>y that 1 cannot be 
mixed up with any other variety of English. It is neither American English 
nor the British English that Londoners are speaKIng. 


StatIstics show, at present the Asian population speaking English amounIs to 
300 million, larger than the population of the United States and the United 
Kingdom added together. 


This øoes so far that in a recent symposium on English language held in 
Mamila, Germino Abad, a Philippine poet eloquently declared: 


“English is now owrs. We have colomzed this langHaee``. 


That was somewhat an exaggeration. Yet, in reality, there has existed a kind 
of. “sinicined” English called Pidern English. 


In Singapore, younø Singøaporeans use S¡ngiish. Simlilarly, Indian people 
adopt their own English. Malaysians also “?repare” a kind of English - 
Taglish - for themselÌves. 


lfÍ you have a chance to attend a conference ¡n the repion you wIill find out 
that the speakers as well as all other participants speak English with a wide 
VarIetY Of accents and word usaøes. 


The Macquariec Dictonary has cooperated with the De Salle University 
(Philippines) to compile a dictionary which includes common English words 
that are not recognized by American and English lexicographers. 


For example, they refuse such entries as đir/y kichen (an extra-kitchen for 
daily meals) or ðrrde-pricc (very popular in Hong Kong) which 1s the 
money the boyˆs family paid for the øirÌ. 


Filipinos sHll use words like solon, viand which for long have no longer 
been heard ¡in America or Britain. What ¡s more, they have coIned such 
WwOrds as Amertcan trme (right time), øreen /oke (seXually-related Joke). 
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Pidgin English has become popular since marine trade between British and 
Chinese merchants was In bloom throughoutL Asia. Thịs 1s the kind of 
English which ¡1s deliberately simpliied and “?ocaizeđ” with certain 
changes of grammatical structures to enable the learners to catch It the 
sooner the better (pidgin English 1s now flourishing in Africa). 


For example: 


In Hong Kong the verb belong 1s converted into ong and 1t øets the 
meanming of be. 


Malaysians make It bi/onø meaning öƒ. 


A number of newly-coined words sound quite fun, for example, ?2z 
bilong klauf (lght of. cloud) nnstead of. Hohtning. 


Why bother to taÌk about this mixed stuff? 

Y€s, If IS very Interesting that Americans and English people can easily 
understand Pidøin khøhsh while they misunderstand each other sometimes 
for the different use of words. 


Look at a sentence typical of Singlish: 


“Em starving. Let`s meet In the void deck tin halƒ an hour and ÏTlÌ 
Jetch you to the hawker centre to eaf the steamboaT`'. 


In this sentence there are some words that sound strange to native English 
speakers. Yet, they are so popular among the Sinøgaporeans. 
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ENGLISH IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW “2EALAND 


The spread of the English language over widely-dispersel repions led to 
many areas developing an Independent varity. Australans and New 
Zealanders have exhibited similar dependence, both in vocabulary and In 
tdiom. 


The English of Australia is very dominantly the English of Britain. But the 
English that was brougpht ¡nto these Íormer colomies has been altered and 
expandcd during the past two hundred years. 


A new country demands a new vocabulary Íor neW exXperlences, new 
landscapes, a new sky, new flora and fauna, and new manners. Words have 
been created. Others have had to be adapted to form meanings different 
from those of their English oripinals. 


In both countries, lively colloquialisms are common at alÏ points in the 
social spectrum. 


One of the truly remarkable things about Austrahian English 1s Ifs 
homogeneity, considering the vast reaches across which it 1s spoken. The 
distance Írom Sydney to Perth 1s over 3,000 kilometres, yet 1t is practicalÌy 
Inpossible to distinguish the accent of people Írom the two cities. Several 
đifferences of vocabulary usage do occur Írom state to sfate. 


For 1nstance, the lipght collapsible chair on wheels used for carrying smaill 
children 1s known as a síroller tn New South Wales, a pusher 1n Vịictoria; 
the sandwich spread which 1s called peanuf buifer ¡in New South Wales Is 
referred to as peanuf pasíe in South Australia and Queensland. 


Wherever English 1s spoken In Australia, in fact one fÍinds a scale of 
different varieties, or styÌes, of pronunciation. 


In describing present-day Australian pronunciation 1t 1s usual, following 


Mitchell and Delbridge (1965) to distinguish three main varlietles along this 
scale: Broad, General and Cui1ivated. 
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Australian English 1s characterized by a distinctive vocabulary, as well as 


accent. When you meet your Australian friend, you can very often hear such 
phrases as: 


“GŒ' day, matc”, “How “re you going?” 
And IÍ you ask him or her: 


OW $ thinøs? ” 
VOU may gct the answcr: 


“She'lÏ be righf” which means “Everything is ÔÖK.” 


Some more words and phrases can be named here for example: 


®- The tallest guy with a keplI on 1s 2 copper (a policeman)). 
®  JeChmiC2!2ur yawn: tO VOmIt 
®  Abowi riehf: absolutely correct. 
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e_ S/icil¿: a member oÍ the female sex. 

se /óop21110hf: one has been blind drunk. 

e- 1innecd dog: cornecd beef or mutton. 

e_ BuÁcd dinncr: tradittional Sunday midday meal. 

®©- lo take a shine fø: to take a liking to someone. 

e- ŠS/owí: to stand a round In a school of drinkers im a pub. 

®- Happy as a Dastard on ƒather`s day: extremely unhappy. 
Asn Australia, In New Zealand the English laneuaøe became ecstablished 
around the begrnnrng of the n¡inctecenth century. Às a result, the New 
Zealand and Australian accents are, despite one or tWo phonologrcal 
differences, so similar that most outsiders have diffiiculty distinguishing 
them. 


When we return to the vocabulary of New Zealand English, once apain we 
lind the resemblances with the Austrahan English more striking than the 
differences. Links between the two countrlies have always been close. In the 
early days of sealing and whaling, New Zealand was simply part of the 
Australiansˆ area of operation and later on, when New 4ealand had become 
more settled, Australian sheepfarmers began to cross the Tasman. The øold 
rushes brought a further wave of Australians. 


Yet, Ooccasionally one finds minor varlatons ín common words and 
€XPT€SSIONS. 


For exampIle: 


A weekender in Australia 1s a bạch in New Zealand, a milkbar 1s a dlarV, 
and ïiking 1s referred tO aS fr4mping. 


Australian roweh as bags has become rowøh as sacks tn New Zealand, etc. 


The spelling of Australian and New Zealand English traditonally that of 
British English but American spelÌing 1s now sometimes also found. 


Although there are differences between the English of Australia and that of 
New Zealand, the two varieles are sufficlently similar to be treated 
together. : 
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CANADIAN ENGLISH 


In spelling, Canadian usaøe stands midway between American English and 
British English. The usage Is however far from uniform and varies from 
proVvince to province and even Írom person to person. Hence spellings such 
aS Color, fraveler and cenfer, and colowr, traveller and centre, are to be 
found alongside each other. 


In pronunciation, Canadian English exhibis fÍeatures fÍound ¡in both 
American English and British English although It Is more commonly 
follows American English. 


Like American English, Canadian English pronounces r In word-final 
position and before a consonanI. 


In the pronunciation of many Canadians, words such as maiter, madder 
rhyme, as In American English. 


ENGLISH IN THE [NDIAN SUBCONTINENT 


English ¡in India, Pakistan and Bangladesh 1s normally learned as a second 
language, and Is often greatly inÍluenced by the speaker's Íirst language. 
Thus no homogenous Indian English can be described here but only a 
number of features about which one may make some general remarks. 


Two common features of Indian English are the use of retroflex í, đ, etc. Íor 
British English 7, đ, etc. and the substitution of p, f, đ for ƒ, th, dh. 


Speakers whose native language 1s Hindi or Urdu tend to insert an 7 before 
the Iinitial consonant clusters in words such as s?eech, school, because these 
consonant øroups do not occur 1n initial position 1n Himdi or DUrdu. 


Indian English pronounces word-final and pre-consonantal 7 
Vowels In unstressed syllables are often pronounced In the same way they 
would be in stressed syllables. 
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(;Ìossary 


Absolute synonyms:_ các từ đồng nghĩa tuyệt đối 

adJectival phraseological units: đơn vị ngữ cú thuộc tính từ 
adverbial phraseological units: đơn vị ngữ cú thuộc trạng từ 
affixation: phương thức thêm phu tố 

Americanisms: đặc ngữ Mỹ 

antonyms: các từ đối nghĩa 

anachcronism:_ từ ngữ lôi thời 

archaic words: các từ cổ 

assimilation (adaptation) of borrowings: đồng hoá từ vay mượn 


Back formation (reversion): tạo ngược (cách tạo từ) 
barbarism: (việc sử dụng) từ lai căng, dung tục 

basic vocabulary: vốn từ vưng cơ bản 

blending: cấu tạo từ lông ghép 

bookish words: các từ sách vở 

borrowed element: yếu tổ vay mượn 

broadening (øeneralization) of meaning: sự mở rộng nghIa 


Celtic borrowinps: từ mượn từ tiếng của người Celt 

cliché: sáo ngữ 

combinability: khả năng kết hợp (collocability) 

colloquial words (colloquialisms): từ thông tục 

communicative phraseological units: đơn vị thành ngữ g1ao tiếp 
componential analysis: phân tích thành tố nghĩa 

composiion: cấu tạo từ phép 

compounds: các từ phép 

connotation: nghĩa hàm ấn, nghĩa biểu cảm 

connotative component of meaning: thành tố nghĩa hàm ấn, biểu cảm 
context: ngữ cảnh 

contracted compounds: các từ ghép rút gọn 

conversion: chuyển loại 


egeneration (depradation) of meaning: thoái hoá nghĩa 
denotative meaning (denotation): nghĩa chỉ định, biểu đạt 
derived (derivational) compounds: từ phép phái sinh 
development of meaning: phát triển nghĩa 

điachronic approach: cách xem xét lịch đại 
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dialect: phương ngữ 

đialect words (dialectisms): từ địa phương 

dominant synonym: từ (đồng nghĩa) chủ đạo 

F,lcvation of meaning: gia tăng nghĩa 

English proper element: các yếu tố đích thực của tiếng Anh 

ctymological doublets: từ sinh đôi (từ đúp) cùng gốc 

etymology of words: từ nguyên học của từ 

euphemism: (việc sử dụng) uyền ngữ, nhã ngữ 

external structure of the word: cấu trúc bên ngoài của từ 

extemal (formal) unity of the word: tính thông nhất bên ngoài (hình thức) 
của từ 


Formal style: phong cách trang trọng 

Íree word-øroups: các nhóm từ tự do 

French affixes: các biến tô có gốc từ tiếng Pháp 
French borrowings: các từ vay mượn tiếng Pháp 
Iunctional style: phong cách chức năng 

fusion: thành ngữ hoà kết 


Germanic element: các yếu tô thuộc ngôn ngữ GerrmnanIc 
Greek borrowinøs: từ vay mượn từ tiếng Hylạp 
graphic : thuộc về cách viết : 


Historisms: từ cổ chỉ (các vật nay không còn tồn tại) 
homoøgraphs: các từ đồng tự 

homonyms proper: từ đồng âm hoàn toàn (cả âm và tự) 
homophones: các từ đồng âm (hyponyms) 


Ideographic synonyms: các từ đồng nghĩa theo ý 

Idiom: thành ngữ 

Idiomatic (compounds): (các từ ghép) có tính thành ngữ 
Idiolect: ngôn ngữ cá nhân 

Indo-European elements: các yếu tố Ấn- Âu 

Informmal style: phong cách thông tục 

InferjJectional phraseological units: các đơn vị thành ngữ thán từ 
internal structure of the word: cấu trúc bên trong của từ 


j/uxtaposiion: đặt kề nhau 
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[carned words: - từ sách vở 

lexIco-perammatical homonyms: đồng âm ngữ nghĩa - ngữ pháp 
lềexXicology: từ vựng học 

literary colloqutal words: từ thông tục đích thực 

low colloquial words: - từ thông tục tầm thường 


Meaning: nghĩa 

metaphor: ẩn dụ 

metonymy: hoán dụ 

modes of poetic diction: lớp từ vựng thị ca. 

morpheme: hinh vị 

morphological compounds: các từ ghép hình vị 

multi-summit phraseological units: các đơn vị thành ngữ đa đỉnh 


Narrowing (specialization) of meaning: thu hẹp nghĩa 

native elememt: yếu tố bản ngữ 

native suffixes: các hậu tố bản ngữ 

neologism : từ mới đặt ra, từ mới tạo ra 

neutral compounds: các từ ghép trung hoà 

nominative phraseological units: các đơn vị thành ngữ danh từ 
non-productive affixes: các biến tố không hữu sinh 

nonce-words: các biệt từ (từ đặt ra để dùng trong trường hợp đặc biệt) 


(@bsolete words: các từ lôi thời 

officialese: ngôn ngữ quan cách, từ ngữ công văn 

one summit phraseological units: các đơn vị thành ngữ một đính 
Onomaftopoeia: từ tượng thanh 


Paradigm: hệ biến hoá, hệ từ 

paradigmatic level: bình diện hệ hình 
palindrome: từ đọc xuôi ngược như nhau 
phraseological combinations: các thành ngữ kết hợp 
phraseological fusions: các thành ngữ hoà kết 
polysemantic word: từ đa nghĩa 

polysemy: hiện tượng đa nghĩa 

productive afflxes: các biến tố hữu sinh 
professional terminology: thuật ngữ nghề nghiệp 
proper Americanisms: đặc ngữ Mi chính thống 
pun: chơi chữ 
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Ga œ G0 GIDĐ GP GI GP GIP GD GI GP GIP GD GD GIP GIP GIP GIP GIP GID GD GP GP GD GD GQ Ga đa gio di œ@ œa GD GA Ga dA GP 0D do đực 4? di GD GP GP đi Go đa @œn <0 dịp Go do GP GB GP GD GIP GD GP GP GD GD GP GP GD œc œn œ0 GP GP GIP đc Go GP GP 0B 0y GD GP GP GP G_ 0P GP đŒP do Đ GGPãEP GPpGŒ G0đ0A đa oapon 


Rcduplication: hiện tượng lấy 
referent: sự vật, hiện tượng mà từ biểu thị, cái sở chỉ. 
root word: từ gốc (base, radical) 


Semantic component: thành tố nghĩa 

semantics: ngữ nghĩa học (semaslology) 

semantic unity of the word: tính thống nhất về nghĩa 
semi-afflxes: các bán biến tố 

semi-fIxed (semi-fÍree) word-groups: nhóm từ bán cố định (bán tự do) 
shortening (contraction): rút gọn 

slang: tiếng lóng 

sunple neutral compounds: các từ phép trung tính đơn giản 
socIal taboo: từ kiêng thuộc về mặt xã hội 

sound imitation (onomatopoeia): từ tượng thanh 

split polysemy: hiện tượng đa nghĩa tách biệt 

standard English: tiếng Anh chuẩn mực 

stem: thân từ 

stylistic synonyms: các từ đồng nghĩa thuộc phong cách 
substantive phraseological umts: các đơn vị thành ngữ danh từ 
superstitious taboos: các từ kiêng kị do mê tín 

synchronic approach: cách xem xét đồng đại 

synonyms: các từ đồng nghĩa 

syntactic compounds: các từ phép cú pháp 

syntapmatic level: bình diện ngữ đoạn 


Tem: từ, thuật ngữ 

taboo : (sự, điều) kiêng kị 

transference: sự chuyển đổi nghĩa 

transference based on contiguity (metonymy): sự chuyển đổi nghĩa do 

quan hệ gần gũi (hoán du) 

transference based on resemblance: sự chuyển đối do giống nhau về hình 
thức 

translation loans: các từ sao phỏng 


Verbal phraseological umts: các đơn vị thành ngữ động từ 
vocabulary of a language: vốn từ vựng của một ngôn ngữ 
word-building: cấu tạo từ 

vulgarsm: từ ngữ thông tục 
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LANGUAGE AND HƯUMOUE 


Limericks 
Edward Lear (1512-1888) dịd not invent the limerick, but he made the form 
popular. 
se A fcllow while eating at Crewe 
Found a very largee mouse 1n his s/ew. 
Said the waiter, Don't showf 
And wave It ao, 
Cr the rest wIll be wanting one /øø. ” 
se There was a young Íellow of Perth, 
Who was born on the day of his bư¡h. 
He was married, they say, 
©n his wIÍe`s wedding day, 
And died - when he quifted the earth. 


Humour In yerse 
Funny verse lines are usually regular in form, with clear rhymes (like 
honey/funny, life/knife below). But some poets enjJoy using false rhymes, 
like this Ogden Nash example: 
e©- lsitin an office at 224 Madison Avenwe 

And say to my self, “You have responsIble Job, avenue“ 

And others make the lines Irregular for fun, like this limerick: 
® An accident happened to my brother /ưn 

When somebody threw some tomatoes at im. 

lomato are Juicy and don't hurt his skrn, 

But these had been carefulÏy packed Im a f1. 


Small ads 
Accommodaftion 


e® C)ne room In a quIet house with cụp board for middÌe-age woman. 


Wanted 
® Small table for kitchen with metal leøs. 


FEor sale 
se Grand piano for sale by a lady with very fine leøs. 
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e_ Leather coat for lady in very øood condition. 

® GUERENSEYCOW that gives 5 litres of mIÌk, Íour pipgs, one wooden hat 
stand and a leather XKOMEO and JULIET.. 

Lost 


®  Anumbrella travelling by bus from London to Brighton. 


(dd ann0ouricermenfs 

You miss a lot of fun Iƒ you don”t read the notices 1n local newspapers and 
(in Britain) on cards pinned up in the small local newspaper shop, sweet 
shop, efc. 


Home heÌp company 

Let us: 

e_ Clean carpets In your home 

e  Mend broken windows 

e  Repair electrical things 

e  Move heavy cupboards. Etc. etc. etc. 


Đon?t kill your wife with hard work 
Let us do it for you ! 


Armbiguity 

e  Dr. George Smith gave an interesting taÌlk on wild animals. There were 
about one hundred of ;hem presenI. 

e_ You cannot look beautiful Ifƒ you have a shiny nose. Iodayˆs advice tells 
you how not to have a shiny nose. W“hy no† CHf ! out and sttck t† on a 
card, then hang it up in the bath room 2 


\Ÿ/?//)/11g1Y//1) 
Here are some examples that the dictlonarites øive when they explain thc 
Word spoonerIsm. 
e  Let me sew you to a sheet. (for: let me show you to a seat) 
Longman DicIionary öƒ Contemporary English 
® You have hissed the mystery lectures. (for: missed the history) 
Concrse Oxƒord Dicfionary 
e_ €)ur queer dean. (for: dear queen). 
Encyclopedic World DicHonary 
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()oldfons 

Some well-known writers and other have had a taste for fun, and we enJoy 

quotations from thetr booK or sayInøs. 

sec Take care to øet what you like, or you wIll be forced to like what you 
get. 

Georee Barnard Shaw: 

e When a diplomat says “Yes”, he means “Perhaps`”, when he says 
“Pcrhaps”, he means ” No”; and If he says “No”, he 1s not a diplomail. 

e  When a lady says “No”, she means “Perhaps”; when she says “Perhaps`, 
he means “Yes”; and 1ƒ she says “Yes”, she 1s not a lady. 


AHqprars 
A word or a phrase ƒormed by the letters 0ƒ another In dl[[erent Order. 


onmItOry - dirfy room 

LIisten - silemi 

The detectIive - defect thieves 

Eleven plus two_ - /weÌve pÌws one 

Mother-Iin-law - wørmman Hiitler 

Ceorge Bush - He bugs Gore 

Slot machines - eđsh losf In them 

The Morse Code - here comes đofs 

Schoolmaster - ứhe classroom 

A telephone girl - repeatfne “Hello” 

The countryside - Mo City Dust here 

Astronomers - Mĩoon starers 

The Great New York Rapid Transit Tunnel - Gian! work !n sireet, partÌy 
4nderøround 

Darling I love you - Leaving your Idol 

Heavy raiIn? - Hire a navyl 

A rolling stone øathers no moss - S/rolÏer on øo, amasses nothing 

Software - swear øƒ† (shortened form of øƒf†en) 

AdmIrer - m4rried 

Debit card (tín dụng trả trước) - bađ credi 
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CHỊU TRÁCH NHIỆM XUẤT BẢN 
Giám đốc: NGÔ TRẤN ÁI 
Tổng biên tập: VŨ DƯƠNG THỤY 
Biên tập tá bản TRẤN THỊ KHÁNH 


CHỊU TRÁCH NHIỆM NỘI DUNG 
Hiệu trưởng Trường ĐHNN: NGUYÊN XUÂN VANG 


Sửa bài: Nguyễn Mạnh Hùng, Nguyễn Văn Nghĩa 
Trình bày sách: Nguyễn Văn Nghĩa 

Trình bày bìa: Nguyễn Văn Nghĩa, Nguyên Minh Chính 
Chế bản tại: Xưởng In Trường Đại học Ngoại ngữ 
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